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HESTER’S HISTORY. 


A New Senrau Tate. 
——e—— 
CHAPTER XXVII. HESTER, THE SPY. 

Tue landing on which they emerged was in 
flames ; also the staircase on before them. For 
those who had been ignorant of the planning of 
the castle there had been no hope. Sir Archie 
knew where to look for the small door which led 
to the narrow stair made of stone, which wound 
down, and down, all through the building, to 
the servants’ quarters at the back of the castle. 
On the stone stair they were safe, and in a few 
moments they were breathing freely in open air. | 
That back door, through which Miss Madge’s | 
rebel had rushed one evening, was unfastened. 





Through this they passed out into a thick lonely 
grove near the small old - fashioned entrance. | 
-_ the ancient drawbridge was straight before | 
them. 

“My mother!” said Sir Archie. “I must | 
return and look for her!” 

“She’s safe, sir—the family’s all safe,” said | 
Pat, at his elbow. “It’s you they’re afther. | 
It’s yourself ye have to save! Cross the bridge, 
and get into the moat.” 

«You must not wait for me,” said Hester. | 
*T will run to the village, to Mrs. Hazeldean.” | 

“T will not leave you till I leave you with | 
her,” said Sir Archie. “ We will go on to- 
gether.” 

Discussion could only waste time. Hester’s | 
fears put wings to her feet. The glare from | 
the burning castle was all over the ie. They 
could hear the horrible roar of the flames, and | 
the shouts of the soldiery. Showers of sparks | 
fell about them as they crept along in the hollow 
of the moat, sheltered under the high bank, 
with its fringes of ferns, and its drooping 
bushes. 

They ventured on the road at last. By-and- 
by they heard a group of soldiers coming noisily 
along, and hid behind some bushes in the hedge. 
One of the soldiers swore he had seen some- 
thing moving in the ditch, and poked among 
the bushes with his bayonet. The bayonet 
grazed Hester’s arm, as it stuck in the soft 
moss and earth by her side. Happily this 
soldier’s companions believed he had been mis- 
taken, and insisted on dragging him on. They 





were in haste to reach the scene of action. 


After this little adventure Sir Archie kept 
clear of the road. It was safer, though slower, 
ploughing through the heather, with knolls and 
rocks for shelter at right and left. At some 
places he had to carry Hester, being deaf to her 
entreaties that he would go on without her. A 
grey lightness began to glimmer upon the air. 
“Oh God, keep it dark till we reach the bay !” 
prayed Hester. But the night was on the wane. 
The clouds quivered and parted, leaned together 
a while, then loosened their hold, and fell back 
to north and to south, to east and west, leaving 
the sky a sea of pallid green, with faint stars 
struggling and expiring in its depths. 

The curve of the bay was reached at last, 
but a little distance from the village. The boat 
was still waiting, with the faithful boatman ; who 
proved to be Madge’s rebel, Polly’s lover. 

“T will not go,” said Sir Archie, “ till I 
leave you safe with Mrs. Hazeldean.” 

“Step into the boat!” cried Hester, almost 
maddened by the thought of the delay and its 
risk. ‘‘Do not lose an instant. When you 
are gone I shall be cautious, and take care of 
myself; but if you come a step further with 
me, I will throw myself on the first bayonet I 
meet.” 

Sir Archie looked at her in amazement, the 
meek Hester quivering and glowing with pas- 
sion. 

1. [ cannot leave you to go by yourself,” he 
said. 

Hester was in despair: but a happy thought 
struck her, and changing her manner, she began 
to complain bitterly. 

“Oh, why will you insist on destroying me ?” 
she said, wringing her hands. “Do you not 
know that I am only in danger so long as I am 
in your company? When you are gone | shall 
be safe.” 

“She’s right, yer honer,” said the boatman. 
* Ye’ll only be the ruin o’ her.” 

Sir Archie, with a shock, seemed to see truth 
in this argument. 

“T have been mad,” he said, “not to think 
of that.” And he sprang into the boat. “Fly, 
in God’s name, then!” he cried, as he saw her 
standing alone and defenceless on the shore. 

“1 shall be quite safe !” cried Hester, radiant, 
as she saw the boat move off. “ Nothing cau 
hurt me now.” 

Sir Archie, from the bay, saw her flying 
figure disappear among the houses of the village. 
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Then he looked up his glen, and saw torrents of 
smoke and flame pouring and streaming above 
the trees, above the hills, into the pale green 
air of the dawn. He thanked God that'those 
he loved were safe, and wondered bitterly about 
the helpless crowd that had taken refuge under 
his roof. Butthe boat sped farther and farther 
out to sea. A rival conflagration to that ghastly 
one of the hills burst forth among the clouds 
in the east. The sun rose, and Sir Archie was 
out of danger. 

Meantime Hester sped on through the village. 
Not a living creature was to be seen. Heaps 
of ruins smoked on every side, and some of the 
larger houses still burned fiercely. Hester’s 
heart died within her, as she thought that Mrs. 
Hazeldean’s house might also lie in ashes. The 
doctor and his wife might be dead, buried under 
the ruins of their home. Why not, when fire 
was everywhere? ‘The very air seemed blazing, 
as the red light of the rising sun strengthened 
and came streaming from the east, glowing upon 
Hester’s shoulders, falling before her on the 
road. Heaven and earth were burning. It 
seemed to her that she was flying through a 
wilderness of flames. 

At such a time as this people think all of 
themselves, or nothing of themselves. At the 
first news of the attack upon the castle, Dr. 
Hazeldean had gone out from his house and 
taken his way up the glen. This husband and 
his wife had taken counsel together, and they 
had agreed that it was his duty to go and see to 
the wounded. So the doctor went forth, and 
Mrs. Hazeldean remained in her house. 

She was on her knees in her parlour, alone, 
when she heard Hester’s wild hands coming 
beating on her door and window. Her lamp 
was still burning, and her shutters closed. She 
had passed the long hours of the night in 
prayer, and she did not know that the morning 
had already arisen. ‘The noise aroused her 
rudely. 
boldly to her door. She expected less gentle 
visitors than the worn-out fugitive who cla- 
moured for admittance. Why should she think 
to be spared in such an hour? ‘The brave 
ruddy sunlight poured in on her from the outer 
world, and Hester fell sobbing into her arms. 

** He is saved !” cried Hester ; “‘ he is saved !” 

** Who is saved *” asked Mrs. Hazeldean. 

“ Sir Archie,” said Hester. “ He is half across 
the bay by this time !” 

She was a sorry figure for Mrs. Hazeldean’s 
kind eyes to behold. Her face was blackened, 
her arm bled from the wound made by the 
bayonet, her clothes were scorched, her hands 
burned. 


Happily it is not necessary to state here how 
many young babes and their mothers perished 
with the destruction of the Castle areal In 
the morning which followed that woful night, it 
was found that a heap of ruins was all that re- 
mained of the home of the Munros. Then came 
the rebels mustering, blanching, and raving, and 
cursing deeply over the murdered wives and 


She arose from her knees, and went | 





mothers, the old men who were no more, and 
the maidens whom yesterday morning had 
beheld in their bloom. They had doubted Sir 
Archie, and held aloof from him. Now that he 
had suffered, that ‘he had perished, as was sup- 
posed, in the flames with their kin, they held 
him a martyr to their cause, and vowed ven- 
geance on his destroyers. None could tell that 
Sir Archie had been saved, except the Hazel- 
deans, Hester, and Pat, the butler. And none 
of these chose to speak. It was well he should 
be thought to have perished, so long as there 
could be danger of his being pursued. For to 
be suspected in these times was to be held 
guilty, to be hunted with relentless fury unto 
death. 

So it was believed that Sir Archie had died 
among his people, his poor whom he had striven 
so hard to save. Lady Helen Munro and Miss 
Golden had been rescued by Pierce Humphrey, 
and escorted to Shane’s Castle, where Lord 
O’Neal !ay dying. Miss Madge was also of this 
melancholy party. 

When last we saw Miss Madge she was at 
work making bullets. Later she betook herself 
on a sad mission among the crowds of doomed 
fugitives. In the end she was dragged out of 
the flames in despite of her own recklessness, 
torn from an upper room, where she was scorch- 
ing ‘to death, throwing children out of the 
windows, with appeals to some soldiers not so 
fiendish as the rest. Poor Madge had been no 
beauty at any time of her life, in spite of her 
declaration made to Hester, that she had grown 
up well and astonished everybody. But she 
bore the scars of that night upon her face, till 
it was hid from public view in her coffin. 

Soon it got abroad among the rebels that it 
was Hester Cashel, the spy, who had wrought 
all this mischief; who had burned the castle 
with Sir Archie and his people. 

Towards evening on the day after the attack 
on Glenluce a crowd of rebels assembled on 
Dr. Hazeldean’s lawn. The doctor was again 
abroad upon his errand of mercy. Mrs. Hazel- 
dean went out and parleyed with the ominous 
intruders. They were mad with untamed grief, 
savage with the thirst for venzeance. 

“The spy!” they demanded. “The spy! 
We want the spy !” 

“ What spy ?” asked Mrs. Hazeldean. “ We 
have no spy here.” 

“The spy Hester!” they cried. “ The cursed 
English spy who burned our women, and our 
children, and our master.” 

“You are terribly mistaken,” said Mrs. 
Hazeldean, “She is not a spy. She had 
nothing to do with these horrors that have 
happened, beyond suffering in the midst of 
them, which she has done bravely.” 

“ Bring her out!” they shouted, “or we will 
burn the house over her head !” 

“T will not bring her out,” said Mrs. Hazel- 
dean, gazing unflinchingly on the terrible band. 
She stood bareheaded and defenceless amongst 
them, in the sunshine of the bright June day. 
One of the men raised his pike at her with a 
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menace, but was instantly struck down by his 
leader. 

“Learn manners, you coward!” cried the 
leader, and then turned to Mrs. Hazeldean. 

“ Madam,” he said, “we do not wish to hurt 
you; but you must give up Hester Cashel, or 
we burn down your house.” 

*T will not vive her up,” said Mrs. Hazeldean, 
and turned, and walked towards her door. 

The rebels marched after her, and pressed into 
od hall. Then Hester, who was up-stairs, heard 
them. 

She was lying upon a bed in pain, having had 
leisure to suffer from her wounds. She sprang 
up, listened, and remembered Pat’s warning. 
She understood the state of the case. She 
dressed in all haste. Her scorched gown was 
gone, and she seized a white wrapper of Mrs. 
Hazeldean’s, which was hanging somewhere at 
handinthe room. She thrust her hands through 
her tangled golden hair, sweeping it from her 
face. She hastened down the stairs. 

A group of the rebels were in the parlour with 
Mrs. Hazeldean; she striving to pacify them; 
they chafing and threatening. When Hester 
appeared a thrill went through all present, for 
she looked like one risen from the dead. Her 
face was ghostly ; in its ghastly whiteness, and 
awful look of fear. With the unconscious gesture 
of pain, she stretched her burned hands piteously 
before her. But that thrill passed away, and the 
rage burst forth. 

“Curses on her picture face!” cried one. 

“A thousand deaths would be too littie for 
her!” cried another. 

** Let me die athousand deaths in one, then,” 
said Hester; “but do not hurt her,” pointing 
to Mrs. Hazeldean. 

The leader of the rebels looked at her with 
attention. Perhaps he had suffered less than 
the rest; perhaps for a moment he had doubts 
as to her guilt. He could feel admiration for 
her courage and her beauty; and pity for her 
youth. For a moment. Then the maddening 
recollection of last night’s hideous deed re- 
turned. 

“* Why did you burn our women and children ?” 
cried he, gnashing his teeth, and stamping. 

“T did not burn them,” said Hester. ‘I did 
what I could to save them.” 

“She lies, with her pale face!” cried some 
4 the rebels. “Seize her, and have done with 
this !” 

Two men laid hold of Hester’s arms. She 
got dizzy, but strove hard to keep her senses 
and be firm. ‘I saved him,” she thought, “and 
now I will save her.” 

“Do not kill me here,” she said to one of the 
men. “Take me a good way off. It would 
frighten her.” 

She moved away with her captors, a step; 
but Mrs. Hazeldean threw herself on her knees 
before the door. 

“Glensmen!” she cried, “for many long 
years I have loved you and worked amongst 

ou. All the sympathy of my heart, all the 
elp that was in my power, of my hands and of 





my purse, I have given you. If ever I have 
nursed your children, sat by your sick-beds, 
prayed with your dying, and streaked out your 
dead, I call on you, in the name of the God 
who will one day judge me and judge you, to 
spare me that innocent girl! If not, you shall 
drag her hence over my corpse.” 

The men’s countenances changed as they re- 
membered her merciful deeds. Tears of anguish 
trickled down scowling faces, as other scenes 
arose before them, conjured up by her sudden 
impassioned words. And many of the fiercest 
hung their heads. 

The leader looked suddenly up, and scanned 
them all. He glanced from his band to the two 
women, from the two women back to his band. 
Perhaps that suspicion of Hester’s imnocence 
grew suddenly within him to a conviction— 
perhaps Mrs. Hazeldean’s words had a special 
force for him. 

“ After that, boys,” he said, “ we can do no 
more.” 

He caught Hester, gently enough, round the 
waist, lifted her in a twinkling, and laid her on 
a sofa at the other end of the room. 

“Tt shall never be said,” he went on, “that 
Glensmen shed the blood of their friend! Shall 
it, boys ?” 

“ No,” was answered sullenly, with groans. 

“Back, then, boys—back! Rise, madam,” 
to Mrs. Hazeldean, “‘and don’t be afraid. We 
are not ungrateful. We bind ourselves from 
this moment to protect your sacred house. Do 
we swear, boys? Raise your pikes, and swear!” 

The pikes were raised amidst a gloomy 
murmur of obedience. And the terrible visitors 
went their way. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. HOW EVERYTHING ENDED 
HAPPILY. 


Att nightmares pass away. The morning 
dawns, and the terrible trouble is gone. Every 
one knows how the rebellion raged im Ireland in 
the year ninety-eight, but I will not say another 
word of its horrors in this tale. Glenluce had 
suffered the worst that could happen to it, and 
so was left in peace. The doctor’s house re- 
mained unharmed, and the doctor and his wife 
pursued their mission of mercy among such of 
the poor people as survived, who came creeping 
by-and-by out of their hiding places in the 
mountains, wandering back to look on the 
ruins of their homes, to weep on their blackened 
hearths, and call on Heaven to put an end to 
their sufferings. A temporary asylum was 
erected for the houseless, and nurse and phy- 
sician were at hand. 

By this time the North had become quiet, 
though war still raged in other parts of the 
country, and it was not certain what the issue 
might be. A heavy lonesome gloom overhung 
the glens, that had been so happy, and so homely. 
Some of the people were re-established in new 
homes, and some were assisted to emigrate. 
And it was formally made known that the 
estates of Sir Archie Munro, who had de- 
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servedly suffered punishment as a rebel, had 
been legally made over to Judith, Lady Hum- 
phrey, as a reward for her exertions in bringing 
treason to light. 

Dr. Hazeldean urged his wife to leave the 
melancholy country, but so long as there was 
help to be given she would not quit her home. 
She looked upon herself as bound—by the mercy 
the rebels had shown her—to show mercy in 
return to their kin. Most of the men who had 
— her prayer on that memorable day had 

ied a death of torture. She would shield and 
succour the few they had left behind. 

Besides, these good Samaritans had taken 
Hester under their care. After that terrible 
scene, when she had been rescued from the 
rebels, she had fallen into a fever. Her life had 
been hardly saved by Dr. Hazeldean. Thus had 
she been twice snatched from death by these 
friends. 

It was not the old Hester who rose from her 
sick bed. She walked feebly into the glowing 
August sunshine, and looked upon the ruin she 
had made. She wondered why she had lived, 
and hoped to die before long. She was looked 
on as the spy, whose life had been hardly bought 
by Mrs. Hazeldean’s exertions. She did not 
even know whether Sir Archie had been saved 
after all. No message had come from him, no 
news had been heard of his fate. His fishing- 
boat might not have carried him to an opposite 
shore. Inquiry were dangerous. It was well, 
just at present, that the world should think him 
dead. So there was nothing for those who 
waited, but patience and suspense. 

Poor Hester little knew that she was yet to 
be a happy woman. Just at this stage of her 
life she had to battle through a period that was 
worse than any death. Fire and sword were 
always before her eyes. In her fever she had 
et of them a hundred times a day, and in 
the nights offering her life to the soldiers, to 
the rebels, in exchange for the life of Sir Archie, 
or that of her watchful and tender nurse, Mrs. 
Hazeldean. 

When able to move about, she, would sit 
musing over all that happened, recalling every 
word which she had written to Lady Humphrey, 
wondering at her own blindness and simplicity. 
She accounted herself the murderess of all those 
people who had perished in the castle. 

“T did not do it willingly,” she said; “ but 
I did it.” 

When able to walk far enough, she would toil 
up the glen, and examine the blackened walls of 
the castle. 

“There is the wall of the tower,” she would 
say, “‘ where I used to write my letters to Lady 
Humphrey. Yonder black hole was the window 
from which we fired our guns.” 

She would shrink beind Mrs. Hazeldean, 
when any of the country people met them on 
the road. She knew how they regarded her. 
The poorest creature would have shuddered at 
her touch. 

“TI ought to be put to death,” she said once. 
“ For taking one life people are made to give up 





their own. But I have taken the lives of near 
a hundred people.” 

This was a morbid frame of mind no doubt; 
but she had to live itthrough. All Mrs. Hazel- 
dean’s loving comfort and gentle preaching 
could not wear away this horror that kept prey- 
ing on her mind. 

“She will never know 
remains in this place,” said the doctor. 
must take her away.” 

In the mean time letters reached them, letters 
written by Lady Helen, from London, where 
she was reposing after her terrible experiences, 
and rather enjoying, in a lugubrious way, her 
position as a heroine among wondering and 
sympathising friends. 

“ You know, dear Margaret,” she wrote, “I 
always felt it my duty to look at your eccentric 
conduct from a charitable point of view. Ihave 
often passed over things when, as a sister, I 
might have advised you to think more of your 
own dignity. But I must say, that I never shall 
feel obliged to forgive you, if it be true what 
people say, that you are harbouring that hateful 
Hester in yourhouse. The treacherous crcature 
who has caused the ruin of your family! Of 
course when they wanted to cut her to pieces 
before your eyes, it was natural you should in- 
terfere. Such an occurrence happening in one’s 
parlour would be highly objectionable. But she 
ought at once have been handed over to the 
law, like all other people who have been guilty 
of great crimes. For of course it is ridiculous 
to say that poor dear Archie was a rebel, though 
I am sure I always told him he was, and fore- 
saw from the first what would be the end of it. 
They say that her employer, Judith Humphrey, 
has got possession of the estates, so doubtless 
the young wretch, Hester, will receive a hand- 
some dowry as her reward for her services. 
She will not need to work any longer at her 
needle. And ah, dear me! how sweetly she 
could make a dress! I call it a melancholy 
thing to see such a genius led astray. As for 
the estates, I intend to go to law about them, 
as soon as I am strong enough. In the mean 
time it does not much signify, as there is no one 
left to pay rent, and the country must be quite 
a waste. I’m sure I wonder how you in tae 
to live in it. 

“ Apropos of Lady Humphrey, I have another 
shocking piece of news to communicate. Janet 
Golden, that girl whom I have treated as a 
daughter, has had the cruelty and audacity to 
marry the woman’s son. Not but what the 
young man behaved well in saving us from the 
fire; though I must say he gave my arm a ter- 
rible twist when I was struggling very naturally 
in hysterics, and he insisted on dragging me 
quite roughly from the room. I never can get 
over the feeling that he knew all about his 
mother’s wicked plot, though Janet and he both 
declare he did not. It seems it is quite an old 
affair between them, and our poor dear Archie 
— it afflicts me even to mention his name—was 
only a cat’s paw made use of by Miss Janet 
during a quarrel. I cannot understand it, I 
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must own. The world must be coming to an 
end, Jsay. The conduct of people now-a-days 
is to be accounted for in no other manner. 
When you and I were girls, young women did 
not burn down castles, nor marry the deadly 
enemies of the friends who had cherished 
them. 

It is not necessary to give Mrs. Hazeldean’s 
reply to this letter. It did not silence Lady 
Helen, who committed pages of her sentiments 
to the tender mercies of the post ; but it would 
be tedious to quote further from her ladyship’s 
correspondence. 

Side by side with those of Lady Helen came 
other letters from the Mother Augustine. 

“ Let nothing,” wrote she, “let no mistaken 
counsel induce you to believe evil of our poor 
simple Hester. I must tell you that I have got 
Cousin Madge as a patient under my care. She 
arrived in Tonien sadly burned and shaken 
about, and I advised her to come here into 
hospital, where I might be able to attend 
to her myself. She was very glad to come, 
and she already gets quite better. She has 
given me all particulars of the strange sad 
events at Glenluce. She makes Hester a real 
heroine, and it is utterly impossible that the 
poor child could be guilty of the crime that is 
imputed to her. Lady Humphrey makes no 
secret of her share in the transaction. She has 
accomplished her work and she has received 
her wages. Let us hope that she will yet have 
the honesty to clear poor Hester’s name. Her 
son, who seems a good-hearted young man, 
came to see me the other day with his bride. 
He deplored his mother’s conduct, and en- 
treated me to believe that he had no share in, 
that he was completely in ignorance ef, her 
plans. He swore that he would never own the 
estates of Glenluce. He had quarrelled sadly 
with his mother on the subject. She is an un- 
happy old woman, after all. The bride of this 
young man, little Janet of old times, joined her 
husband in assuring me of the innocence of 
Hester. Janet spoke very prettily of the girl’s 
goodness and courage, and acknowledged, with 
regret, having annoyed poor Hester, on occa- 
sions, with her humours. 

** And now I have reserved for the last a joyful 
secret, which I am almost afraid to commit to 
paper. Our dear Archie is alive and well. I 
dare not say more. Come quickly to London 
and bring Hester.” 

Very joyfully was that journey to London 
performed. The mother received the travellers 
in her pleasant parlour, the room into which 
Hester had been ushered on that memorable 
morning after the masquerade ball. There were 
with her Miss Madge and Sir Archie. Of 
course each of this party had his own story to 
tell. But, after all'the miseries had been dis- 
posed of, there was exceeding joy in the old 
convent of St. Mark. 


Five years passed away before the next im- 
portant events of this story took place. These 
years had made Hester a bright healthy woman. 





Only one thing was wanting to make her 
thoroughly happy, and this, when it was offered 
her, she had put aside. She had twice refused 
to be Sir Archie’s wife. 

“T do not pretend,” she said, “that I could 
not love you well, if it might be; but it never 
can, so long as your mother and the world be- 
lieve that I entered your house as a spy—that 
I brought ruin on your family.” 

Nothing would induce her to go back to 
Glenluce. Before the doctor and his wife re- 
turned to their home, they left Hester in 
France, established as teacher of English in a 
quiet convent school. 

So the five years passed away. In the mean 
time Lady Humphrey had gone to Ireland, to 
take possession of her Irish estates; but she 
had been obliged to return very quickly whence 
she came. No one at Glenluce would touch her 
money; no one at Glenluce would till her 
ground. It was with difficulty she could pro- 
cure for herself even the necessaries of lie. 
She was hissed and threatened wherever she 
went. Her English attendants fled in terror 
from the place, and very soon she was con- 
strained to do likewise. 

So her ill-gotten possessions were not sweet 
to her ladyship. She returned to Hampton 
Court a wretched old woman. She had bitterly 
alienated herson. The wife she had coveted for 
him was his, with her wealth ; but husband and 
wife were as strangers to her now. She quietly 
settled down to sickness and despair. Old age 
came on her quickly. If ever she had a heart, 
it was certainly broken. 

On her death-bed she cried out for people to 
come to her. 

“They cannot be so cruel,” she said, “as to 
let me die, with all this Joad upon my soul!” 

Her son came to her then, and brought his 
wife. And then they wrote for Hester, whom 
Janet received kindly in her luxurious London 
home. These young women had not met 
since they sat together one night in a darken- 
ing tower room with an enemy at the gates, 
and a bridal dress between them. But they 
did not choose to talk of that time just at first. 

Hester was more changed than was Janet. 
Mrs. Pierce was quite as wilful as ever—quite 
as pretty also, though much more amiable and 
happy. But Hester had grown taller, and was 
much plumper than she used to be. Her timid 
girlish shyness had passed away; so also had 
the morbidness and melancholy. She was a 
sweet loveable woman, with a bright winning 
“way” about her; with intellect and feeling in 
her tender lovely face. 

It was a strange thing to Hester to come 
again to Hampton Court ; to see once more the 
well-known rooms which had been the centre 
of her fairyland. It was stranger still the 
standing by Lady Humphrey’s dying bed. 

She had been sent for, to stand there, while 
a tardy act of justice was accomplished and 
written down. In the presence of Pierce and 
the presence of Janet; of Lady Helen Munro, 
who had with difficulty been brought to the 
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spot as the most necessary of the witnesses ; 
of Mrs. Hazeldean, who had come from Glen- 
luce; and of Sir Archie, who was no longer 
forbid to show his face in England, And 

_ never fear but our Honourable Madge was of 
the group. 

Lady Humphrey gave up her claim to the 
estates of Glenluce, and returned them with 
compunction to Sir Archie. And Lady Hum- 
phrey declared Hester to have been innocent 
of all knowledge of any private plans of hers, 
whether at the period of the girl’s residence at 
Glenluce, before that period, or since. 

“Send your daughter Mary to me,” she said 
to Sir Archie, when her mind began to wander, 
and she took him for his father who was dead. 
“T saw her in a pretty parlour, with a black 
veil upon her head. She hada crucifix hanging 
by her side. Send her to talk to me, And 
hark ye! dell her to bring the crucifix!” 


“You are worthy to be a Munro, my dear !” 
said the Honourable Madge to Hester on the 
eve of her wedding-day. “And I don’t know 
that I could say anything more, unless I said 
*You are worthy to be a M‘Naughten.’ An 
Honourable M‘Naughten. And of course you 
never can be a M‘Naughten now, so there is no 
use talking about that. But you are going to 
be a Munro, and Munros don’t grow under 
every hedge, I can tell you.” 

Lady Helen was present at the marriage; an 
unhoped for piece of condescension. The only 
thing she deplored in the whole affair at the 
last, was the fact that propriety would not 
suffer Hester to make her own dress for the 
occasion. 

“Such a finish as she would have given to it, 
my dear!” she said to Janet; to whom she had 
long been reconciled. 

So Hester was married to Sir Archie, and 
they went bravely back to settle in their desolated 
glens. The village was soon restored to more 
than its former thriftiness. Cottages rose on 
the hill sides, and farmhouses in the valleys. 
Yellow thatches shone once more in the sun, 
and pigeons cooed again about the chimneys. 
A new castle was built, but its site was chosen 
far from the old one. The charred walls that 
recalled the dreadful past were cleared away, 
and the grass grows soft and green above its 
cellars and foundations. Only the ancient draw- 
bridge and the moat remain to mark the spot 
where the former castle stood. 

Lady Helen never returned to the glens. 
Her nerves had received a shock, she said, 
which would oblige her to live in London for 
the future. Not so Miss Madge, who con- 
sented with much joy to take up her abode with 
Hester. 

Said Hester, speaking of the new castle to 
Mrs. Hazeldean : 

“ The best thing about it, in my mind, is, that 
it is nearer by half a mile, than the old one, to 
you.” 

Her arms were round Mrs. Hazeldean’s neck. 
Sir Archie was standing by. It was the first 


day of their habitation of the new home of the 


Munros. ‘ : 
But Hester’s grandson lives now in that 


castle, with his grandchildren. 
THE END. 





LEAVES FROM THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
(CONCLUSION.) 
PASTRY AND AN ENTREMET OF GREAT MERIT. 


Puppine a la citizen’s wife; pudding a la 
Richelieu; Chancellor’s pudding (this is a very 
pretty mess); pudding a la Reine; creams 
aux fraises and aux framboises; jellies, ever 
shaking their transparent sides at other people’s 
jokes; ices, masses of frozen perfume and 
nectared sweetness ; we salute you, one and all. 

We feel as we begin to write that sort of 
gastronomic satisfaction with which Adam, if 
an epicure either in posse or esse, must have re- 
garded the great procession of animals that de- 
filed past him through Eden, on the first great 
christening day that ever was. ‘There was the 
buffalo, rejoicing in his juicy hump, the cut-and- 
come-again of generations as yet unborn. There, 
too, small, yet alert, was the proud humble 
bee, conscious of the one sweet clear drop of 
honey in his little pouch, stored up by him 
for millions of delighted school boys. Blandly 
smiling came the turtle, beating his breast, 
like the marriage guest when he heard “ the 
loud bassoon,” in prophetic agony at the tor- 
tures his decendants were to suffer at the hands 
of greedy men. The pig, a mere good-natured 
bag with a nose, eyes, and the power of motion, 
strode by heedless of the part he would have to 
play, in many a revolving sausage machine. The 
ox bellowed defiance of Englishmen as yet in- 
visible, while the savoury green bull-frog 
croaked protests against ante-natal Gaul with 
no knife and fork yet in him. The Michaelmas 
goose must have waddled by a mere superfluity 
on the earth, while the oyster floating on his 
back calmly past the contemplative and uncon- 
scious first man, must have turned on him the 
pale and sickly eye of thoughtful regret. It was 
to be centuries before the first painted savage 
of Colchester, according to the late Mr. Robert 
Brough, ate in solemn revenge the spiteful and 
hostile fish that had nipped his incautious 
finger, and, in so punishing his enemy, made 
one of the great discoveries that ever heaped 
blessings on humanity. It took man two 
thousand years, only think of that (shudder 
Pride, cower Ambition!) before man’s im- 
perfect brain discovered the never - to -be- 
forgotten ScotLorp. Strengthened by that dis- 
covery, Science then made giant strides, and 
a Napoleon of cooking, about the year 14 
B.c., struck out the great thought of diffusing 
oysters throughout the juicy crevices of beet- 
steak pies. On the principle of the illogical but 
kindly old lady who, when she was told of the 








introduction of gas into London for the — 
of street lighting, exclaimed sorrowfully, “ What 
will become of the poor whales,” so we pity the 
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oysters, those mute inglorious Hampdens, that! 
century alter century grew delicious, yet die 
neglected and unheeded by struggling man. 

A great world of puddings, creams, patés, 
tartlets, and jellies lies before us, and we have 
to pick our way through it, stopping here and 
there to nibble and to browse. Shades of 
dead patissiers, spirits of extinct confiseurs, 
rise round us in savoury steams, and evoke 
for us the ghosts of past gastronomic pleasures; 
recal those stewed apricots at Memphis; those 
maids of honour at the pleasant dinner at the 
Star and Garter, when the red October sun was 
glowing over the foggy Thames, and the cham- 
pagne was simmering up the little well shafts of 
our wine cups. Let us recal the iced merin- 
gues of the Palais Royal, the purple blooded 
damson tarts of our appreciative school days, 
the apricot tarts of our maturer years, the salads 
de fraises au marasquin of our still riper judg- 
ment. 

The French, gayer and lighter handed at the 
confectioner’s oven than ourselves, moulding 
pastry almost as well as we do steel and iron, 
have always been fond of the playthings of 
the kitchen; the tartlets, the custards, the 
frothy nothings that are fashioned out of the 
evanescent union of whipped cream and spun 
sugar. Their politeness, their brag, their 
accomplishments, their love of the external, 
all lead to such dainties, which the true epi- 
cure, who has well dined insists on some- 
what contemptuously despising. It was ob- 
served when the allies were in France and 
carried off fifty million francs in tumbrils from 
the Rue Vivienne, and, what was worse, six 
hundred thousand bottles of the best champagne 
from poor M. Moet’s cellars at Epernay, that 
the love of pastry in Paris derived a new de- 
velopment from the vexatious visit. Madame 
Felix, in the Passage des Panoramas, is said 
to have sold between twelve and fifteen thou- 
sand patés in a day. ‘Tom Moore, always as 
steady a gourmet as he was a tuft hunter, used 
to visit the Passage after a déjeuner a la 
fourchette at the Café Hardy, where he 
describes sumptuously the coffee sealed up 
with 
A neat glass of Parfait amour, which one sips, 

Just as if bottled velvet tipp’d over one’s lips. 


The gay Irish Anacreon then proceeds to 
sketch Madame Felix in his pleasant butterfly 
way: 

If some who’re Lotharios in feeding should wish 

Just to flirt with a luncheon (a devilish bad trick), 

As it takes off the bloom of one’s appetite, Dick, 

To the Passage des—-(what d’ye call it ?)—des Pan- 
oramas 

We quicken our pace, and there heartily cram as 

Seducing young patés, as ever could cozen 

One out of one’s appetite, down by the dozen. 


_ At that strange wild time, when the flaunt- 
ing painted beauties under the arcades of the 


observed, showed through the rents in their 


d|chain wail, bullying Prussian officers looking 


like traculent drill-sergeants, bright blonde 
moustathioed young Austrian officers, stalwart 
rather too contemptuous Englishmen, subtle 
Russians, half savage Circassians, and quite 
savage Bashkirs—ihis motley crowd of blue, 
white, and scarlet, plumed with feathers and 
epauletted with gold and silver lace, jingled, 
clashed, swore, threatened, clattered, sung, and 
cursed, all day in and out of the pastry shops of 
Paris, so that before the detested foreign bayo- 
nets defiled out of France, waggon-loads of 
tarts and cheesecakes must have disappeared 
before the ravening jaws of those strangely 
mingled soldiers. The visit of the Allies to 
Paris was, in fact, the apotheosis of pastry and 
the coronation time of the fricassée. That visit, 
resultless in many respects, bore at least this 
remarkable fruit, that it diffused a taste for 
French cooking, French pastry, and French 
wines throughout nearly the whole of civilised 
Europe. 

Dreikopf very thoughtfully observes, that the 
wisest men that ever Teed have been unable to 
decide on the comparative merits of pies and 
puddings. Mr. Hayward, who has carefully 
digested the subject, gives the palm to puddings, 
as affording more scope for the inventive 
genius of the cook, but thinks them too often 
underdone. Plum pudding requires care not to 
be raw, or as dangerously heavy as an eighteen- 
pound shot. Who that has travelled in the 
Kast (a journey in which expatriation at pleasant 
Christmas time is indispensable ) does not 
remember the agonising plum porridge that 
your chuckling dragoman served up with in- 
nocent triumph, saying “ Here is de booding, 
what you want, eh, my gentlemens? ver good, 
eh? what say my gentlemens ?” and that, too, 
after you had regaled on a thin, leathery, caught- 
up fowl and a joint of old goat, and were in- 
tending to make up by a pleasant reminiscence 
of home and younger days? Lord Byron, once 
spent a whole morning, in Italy, weighing out 
materials for a national pudding to celebrate 
his own birthday. He felt there was danger, 
he tried to guard against fate, but in vain. The 
result was a smoking tureen of raisin soup. 
Byron was much quizzed about this, and used to 
bear it with the childish petulance of a vain and 
wayward tempered man. Plum pudding is a 
dish of great antiquity, but it requires the 
digestion of warriors after a tournament to 
eat much of it with impunity. Let no 
member of the Temperance Society (the 
society is, we are told, dyspeptic to a man, 
and rather inclined to excess in solid food, 
nature repressed on one side always breaking 
out on the other) partake of plum pudding, for 
a chasse aprés is imperative, and the ordivary 
digestion, refused this comfort, always has a 
habit of revenging itself cruelly, nightmares 
trample on you all that night, and your soit 





Palais Royal, and the gamblers on the floors 
above, allured to that dangerous quarter Cos- 
sacks of the Don, whose bare skin, as Haydon 


feather-bed turns into a burning prairie, or to 
| Damiens’ couch of steel. 
i tis said that George the Third, methodical 
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in his duli but worthy way, used to insist on a 
cherry tart every day in the year ; which reminds 
us of a quiet country gentleman we once knew, 
whose gardener had carried off enough gold 
medals to pave a greenhouse. The master did not 
care much for flowers, they were for his wife ; 
his only request was that he might find a cucum- 
ber on the dinner-table, every day from January 
to December. The late Lord Dudley, whose 
brain at last softened, and who showed it first by 
calling on friends, mistaking their houses for 
his own, and wondering why in the name of all 
that was sacred the other man did not go, could 
not dine without apple pie (he hated the word 
tart, and applied it only to open pastry). Once 
when Foreign Secretary, Lord Dudley, dining 
with Prince Esterhazy, the Hungarian Croesus, 
who used to strew Almack’s with fallen 
diamonds (the London tradition says about 
three hundred pounds’ worth every evening 
he attended), was put out at finding none 
of his favourite humble delicacy, and kept 
muttering in his absent way, “God bless my 
soul, no apple pie.” This eccentric nobleman, 
whose peculiarities Theodore Hook introduced 
into one of his novels, used to talk aloud to him- 
self about his friends present, and his state of 
brain was at last disclosed by his sending an im- 
portant despatch to the wrong foreign court. 
The late Duke of Cambridge revelled in apple 
dumplings. On one occasion, on a visit to 
Belvoir Castle to attend the celebration of the 
noble owner’s birthday, the royal visitor was 
shown a sumptuous and most exquisitely 
devised bill of fare, and was asked if he could 
suggest any improvements. Yes,” replied 
the simple-minded guest. “I don’t see a roast 
pig, or an.apple dumpling.” It was the fourth 
of January, but the pigs of the neighbourhood 
were instantly called upon, and at last an infant 

ig was found, slain and cooked. A similar story 
is told at Epsom of our present gracious Majesty, 
who, when a sumptuous déjeunerwas laid out for 
her at her first visit to the races, asked for a 
slice of bread and butter and a glass of water, 
the only delicacies not to be found in the royal 
marquee. Can we doubt that great people, 
fretful over the crumpled rose leaf, often long 
for the delicious physical fatigue of the tired 
farm labourer, and the healthy hunger of the 
receptive navigator ? 

It has been decided on great authority that a 
green apricot tart is a good thing, but that a 
— apricot pudding is far better. A cherry 

umpling is better than a cherry tart. Both 
rhubarb and apple pies are improved by a slight 
infusion of lemon juice, while a bay leaf gives 
an exquisite aromatic flavour to a rice pudding. 

There is a romance and history even about 
pastry; for instance, the Baba, a species of 
savoury biscuit coloured with saffron, was in- 
troduced into France by Stanislas the First, 
King of Poland, at a time when unfortunate 
Poland was alternately the scourge and the 
victim of Russia. The dish was perhaps Oriental 
in origin. It is made with brioche paste mixed 
with Madeira, currants, raisins, sugar, and 








potted cream. The Lord Chancellor’s pud- 
ding, though unpleasant from the memories it 
awakens, is a good pudding, but not a very good 
pudding, as we once heard an eminent lawyer 
subtly define a pudding upon whose merits he 
was asked to pronounce judgment. Boil a 
pint of cream, in which is infused a little lemon 
peel and salt, pour it boiling over a pound 
of crushed biscuits, and let them soak. Then 
add the yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of 
six others. ‘The pudding can also be made with 
savoury biscuits, or the crumbs of a penny loaf, 
but it is best with brown bread. When made, 
pour the mixture into a mould, and immerse it 
in a stew-pan of boiling water with fire placed 
over the lid. The sauce can be made witha 
spoonful of arrow-root, white wine, and some 
sugar rubbed on a lemon, and then boiled. It 
can also be made with rum, but mind there 
must always be lemon peel. 

The pudding a la bourgeoise of the French is 
our bread-and-butter pudding, with a difference, 
and an excellent basis for further invention its 
appetising simplicity is. First fill your but- 
tered mould with slices of bread and butter, 
spread with dried currants. Fill up with 
cold boiled milk, flavoured with lemon peel, a 
little sugar and suet, and six eggs. Boil for 
one hour, and serve with sweetened arrow-root 
sauce. 

Jellies are rather monotonous in flavour, but 
their liquid jewel colour is always pleasant to 
the eye; they figure pleasantly on a supper 
table, but they are to sound food what puns 
and bon-mots are compared to wise thoughts and 
mca reflections. There is a place for them, 

owever, even by the side of the roast phea- 
sant and the paté de Perigord, and they nestle 
down gracefully between the game pies and the 
cold fowls. An authority we can trust advises 
orange jelly to be twice poured through the 
bag, or it will be thick and opaque. It should 
never be passed through paper, as that filters 
off all the aroma, which is a stomachic. Mosaic 
jelly, made with orange and cream jelly, is very 
pretty to look at when the colours are kept clear 
and distinct. Madeira jelly is improved in sum- 
mer by a mixture of strawberries. A Macé- 
doine is a very delicious variety of dainty, and 
worthy of French taste, invention, and refine- 
ment. It is made with wine jelly frozen in a 
mould, with grapes, strawberries, greengages, 
and other fruits, fresh or preserved, frozen in 
alternate layers of fruit and jelly. In winter 
the Macédoine may be made with preserved 
peaches, plums, greengages, cherries, ge an 
or pineapples, or more economically with slices 
of pears and apples boiled in syrup coloured 
with carmine, saffron, or cochineal, the flavour 
aided by angelica and brandied cherries. Many 
great judges have decided the jelly au miro- 
ton des péches a la Ude to be the perfection 
of jellies. Get half a dozen peaches, peel them 
carefully, and boil them with their kernels for a 
short time ina fine syrup. After an hour you 
take the syrup, squeeze six lemons into it, pass 
it through a bag, add some clarified isinglass, 
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and put some of it into a mould inice. Then 
fill up with the peaches and jelly alternately, and 
freeze it. Medlar jelly is also by no means con- 
temptible. 

The fruit cheeses are very pleasant rich con- 
serves for dessert. They can be made with 
apricots, strawberries, raspberries, pineappple, 
peach; vanilla, or chocolate. The system of 
cheese-making is in all cases the same. The 
fruit is pounded with sugar, and rubbed through 
a tammy, then melted isinglass and thick cream 
are added, whipped over ice and put into the 
mould. 

As for creams, you may flavour them with 
lemon, chocolate, vanilla, orange flower, tube 
rose, or what you will. You add the yolk of an egg 
for every cupful; but after all there is no flavour 
so exquisite and pastorally delicious as the plain 
old-fashioned custard, with the homely brown 
dust of nutmeg mantling on its rich yellow sur- 
face. If living near Richmond let the reader 
who values his friends, and plans a party, never 
forget “the maids of honour”’—those exquisite 
mouthfuls said to have been invented to please 
the palate of that epicurean and rather dull and 
selfish sovereign, Queen Anne. It is pleasant, 
when eating them, to remember that Swift may 
have snapped them up in the intervals of his 
bitter sayings, that that terrible virago, Sarah, 
devoured them contemptuously, and that all the 
pretty and witty of Anne’s court approved of 
them hugely, vastly 

But we have grossly slighted our English pud- 
dings, and to close our series without expatiating 
on them would be to prove ourselves unworthy 
of the very name of Englishmen. Yet first a 
word of comment on Mrs. Rundell’s economics 
of pudding cookery. Her golden rules may be 
codified without at all lessening their value. 
Take care the cloth the pudding ts boiled in is 
clean, or it will taint the pudding. Eggs being 
now everywhere — use, if you wish to 
be saving, snow (when you can get it; it don’t 
always snow just when you want it), two 
spoonfuls of fresh table-beer, or one of yeast 
will do just as well. The cloth must be tied 
loose for bread puddings, tight for flour. 

Raisin wine is as good as sherry for puddings ; 
always use salt. Half an hour for every half a 
pint is the standard time for boiling. The 
materials must always exactly fill the basin. 
A mealy potato grated while hot, and beaten up 
= milk, adds to the lightness of plum pud- 
ings. 
We dwell upon these rules because they tend 
to economy, and that is a virtue usually in very 
small favour with those expensive and reckless 
men, the writers of cookery books. They revel in 
puddings made with macaroons and brandy, &c., 
the expense of which makes one shudder, Al- 
mond pudding, again, made with wine, eggs, 
grated lemon, butter, cream, and sugar, Is a 
capital pudding; but too costly for family use. 
Far cheaper is marmalade pudding, made with 
Seville orange marmalade poured upon a rasped 
French roll, porcupined with blanched almonds, 
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a very tidy pudding. “Sago, rice, and all ‘other 


seeds, should be soaked an hour before using, 
to remove the taste of earth or of the packing 
cloths. Bread-and-butter pudding is improved 
by sliced citron and a custard sauce, with eggs, 
pimento, and a trifling drop of ratafia; soak 
the slices before baking. A Welsh cook we 
once had used to spread jam over the bread and 
butter, to the great advantage of this pudding. 
The custardy flavour of the bread imbued with 
the flavour of strawberry or raspberry is highly 
pleasant to poor humanity. 
What can we say that has not been already 
said of orange and lemon pudding, amber pud- 
ding, baked apple pudding, cranberry, Swiss, 
oatmeal, barley, Dut¢h rice, new college, 
cheese, brown bread, wiscuit, batter, muffin, 
Duke of Cumberland’s, Nelson, potato, car- 
rot, and chestnut? Among the old-fashioned, 
simple-hearted old puddings, formerly common 
even in London eating-houses, cowslip and 
tansy were the most characteristic. Both have 
little claim to be remembered, except on the 
plea that Shakespeare, no doubt, partook of 
them. In both cases the tansy and cowslip 
have about as much to do with the puddings as 
the flint stone has with the proverbial broth. 
The pounded tansies are mixed with eggs and 
cream, spinach juice, Naples biscuits, sugar, 
white wine, and nutmegs. The mixture is 
thickened over the fire, then put into a dish 
lined with paste and baked. 1t does not sound 
well, we must confess, and nevertheless it was 
a current pudding—we mean a popular pudding, 
twenty years ago. In the other and more 
venial case you cut and crush a peck of inno- 
cent cowslips with Naples biscuits and three 
pints of cream. When boiled, you add sixteen 
eggs, a little cold water, and half a cup of 
milk and sugar. You bake and serve up 
sugared, but not for us, say we. The cowslip 
flavour, redolent of summer mornings, could 
never survive whipping, that we feel sure. 
There are some puddings, like green grape, ripe 
gooseberry, and blackberry, thatdo not deserve 
the names of puddings. ‘I'hey are only phantas- 
magorial experiments. Dumplings rouse tender 
memories, and open a wide field, but we have 
no room to expatiate on them, nor should we 
like to rouse the jealousy of Oxford by posing 
Suffolk, or of Suffolk by praising Norfolk. A 
hearty man, with a trooper’s appetite, can alone 
eat dumplings. They are not at all the “jockies” 
for men of intellect and epicures. 
Pancakes and fritters — delicious words. 
Lives there a man with soul so dead, whose 
heart has never leaped up to see either a rain- 
bow in the sky ora pancake in its aérial somer- 
sault? Buckwheat curd and potato fritters are 
worth trying. Rice pancakes are said to be 
respectable. Pancakes are far too serious things 
to be eaten often. They should be reserved 
for Shrove Tuesdays and birthdays. They 
hardly seem to count as realities with strong 
boyish appetites; and we have known young- 
sters, irritated by lemon and sugar, and the 





and caten with whipped currant jelly. This is 
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from the kitchen (where Shrove Tuesday is re- 
garded as a sort of harmless Carnival) to de- 
vour a large hat-full. ; 
Desaugiers, in one of his early songs, imi- 
tating Master Adam, the cabinet-maker of 
Nevers, writes with the true gusto of a gour- 
mand : 
Je veux que la mort me frappe 
Au milieu d'un grand repas, 
Qu'on m’enterre sous la nappe 
Entre quatre larges plats ; 
Et que sur ma tombe on mette, 
Cette courte inscription : 
“ Ci git le premier poéte, 
Mort d'une indigestion.” 


The same gay precursor of Béranger represents 
Pleasure with full mouth, and slightly inebri- 
ated, seated on the débris of a paté de foie gras. 
In this same number of the Almanach des Gour- 
mands, 1805, so pleasantly brightened by the 
gay song, Aussitét que la lumiére, there ap- 
pears a very philosophical treatise on pastry and 
pastrycooks, probably by the learned Grimaud 
de la Reyniére himself. Pastry, he says, elo- 
uently, is to cooking what rhetorical metaphor 
gures are to oratory—life and ornament. A 
speech without metaphors, a dinner without 
pastry, are equally insipid, but in like manner 
as few people are eloquent, so few can make per- 
fect pastry. Good pastrycooks are as rare as 
good orators. As it is difficult in all history to 
name more than five or six great speakers, so in 
the history of the kitchen it is difficult to find 
more than six or seven great artists. There 
was Demosthenes, there was Rouget, there was 
Cicero, and there was La Forge. Pericles spoke 
well, and the Gendrons baked well. Toulouse 
and Strasbourg produced great men in foie gras 
pies. Perigord excelled in partridge pies, Nérac 
in terrines. The writer then goes on to recom- 
mend the art to the notice of beautiful women, 
it being at once an occupation, a pleasure, and 
a sure means to preserve or to recover embon- 
point and freshness. Another French writer on 
food is also eloquent on the rolling-pin, and says : 
“This is an art that will chase enndi from the 
saddest. It offers varied amusement and sweet 
and salutary exercise for the whole body. It 
dissipates obstructions, which are the sources of 
all disease, and restores us appetite, strength, and 
gaiety, it gathers round us friends, and tends to 
advance an art known and revered from the most 
distant antiquity. Woman, lovely and charm- 
ing woman, leave the destructive sofas where 
ennui and hypochondria prey upon the spring 
time of your life, unite in the varied moulds, 
sugar, jasmine, and roses, and form those -deli- 
cacies that will be more precious even than gold, 
when made by hands so dear to us.” 
The fact was the author was not half ‘such 
a fool as he seemed, for French pastry about 
1805 had really made some advances, thanks 
to the skill of Rouget, Lesage, La Forge, and 
the Gendrons. Before 1800, or so, pastry had 
been medizevally massive, lumpy, gross, and 
indigestible. Quantity, not quality, had been 
regarded. Health had been forgotten. Now 





chemistry and medicine had stepped in to help 
the artist to more varied forms, and lighter 
and more wholesome ingredients and propor- 
tions. The stomach and eye were both grati- 
fied. Savoury biscuits were found by one 
stupendous mind to be better when made with 
potato flour. Spun sugar assumed a European 
importance. Meringues stuffed with fruit and red 
and yellow ice creams grew into public favour. 
Central mountains of sugar grew more common 
at desserts. Philosophers in 1805 went so far 
as to assert that the consumption of pastry in 
Paris had doubled within twelve years. The 
new habits of the Revolution led to discard- 
ing heavy suppers, and taking to light but 
very expensive teas—teas that sometimes ran 
up to three hundred francs. A fashionable tea 
required at least a dozen dishes of pastry. At 
dinners, too, pastry was indispensable. Fran- 
gipane tarts, Fanchonnettes, Genoises, Ram- 
equins de Bourgogne, and flan de pommes a 
l Anglaise. These, alternating with entremets, 
gave a relief to the table, an éclat, a ravishing 
coup d’wil; and then came the dessert in 
moulded sugar; rocks and temples, in which 
architecture, painting, and sculpture combined 
their labours, while gay fireworks fizzed over all. 


AN ENTREMET OF GREAT MERIT. 


(The English sailor a la maitre @iétel, and the 
Sea captain au gratin.) 

A cookery book, the property of the last 
chef of the King of the Sandwich Islands, has 
lately fallen into our hands. It is a work of 
great research, and eminently practical. The 
first recipe struck us as cynically written, but 
yet showing degrees of scientific thought hardly 
to be expected from a cannibal. It is entitled 
The English Sailor & la Maitre d’Hotel. It 
begins thus: “ Take a shipwrecked sailor, not 
under three-and-forty, flour him and pepper him. 
Open him down the back, first caretully re- 
moving his head, then baste him-——” 

But here unfortunately the rest of the page is 
missing, and the rest of the book, being in the New 
Zealand ancient Golly-Golly character, has not yet 
been satisfactorily translated by Dreikopf, who 
hopes, however, in the course of a year or two, to 
give the world further secrets of cannibal cook- 
ing. He has, however, found out that the natives 
prefer the soles of the feet and the fleshier part 
of the legs and back of young subjects, not by 
any means preferring the male. Tarry old boat- 
swains are generally boiled down for soup. 
Captains, if under sixty, are treated with bread- 
crumbs, plum sauce, and lemon juice. Ship- 
boys are much relished scolloped, and a baby 
a la Metternich is said to require only legalit 
to carry its fame to both the North and Sout 
Poles. 

Dreikopf, in the course of these researches, 
discovered in some old book of travels in Su- 
matra, long before the time of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, a curious custom obtaining among a 
cannibal tribe there. The tribe in question 
never let a man live beyond seventy-two with- 
out, eating him, The way they do it is this: 
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the relatives of the old gentlemen invite a large 
dinner party, chiefly of relations, for a certain 
day and hour, generally selecting some central 
spot in a spice wood forest—a pleasant, shady, 
cozy spot, such as we English people would 
choose for a pic-nic. They all muster there at 
the appointed time, every man carrying a 
carved war club, and a bag full of pepper, salt, 
and lemons. ‘They then, after the usual bows, 
greetings, and introductions, give the old 
gentleman (who, dressed lightly for the pur- 
pose, treats the whole matter as a peculiar 
mark of respect, thanks every one all round, and 
drinks their health in palm toddy) a fair start, 
and run him up and down till he is rather warm 
and tolerably tender. In half an hour or so 
(even if the old gentleman has practised as an at- 
torney) he is sure to be “ treed” by the younger 
and more hungry men. A whoop is then given, 
and the whole party collect, and sit round the 
place in a ring—every man, with his leaf of salt, 
pepper, and =~ by his side, his knife and 
fork in his hand, and the leaf of a tallypot 

alm for a table-cloth spread over his knees. 

very one then shouts at the same moment, 
“* Dinner time is come. Good night, Mr.——.” 
The chief mourner runs up’ the tree, shakes 
hands with the old party, and drops him down. 
He is instantly clubbed, and eaten, with “ sauce 
piquante,” or “sauce la bonne femme.” Such 
is the remarkable custom of this very in- 
teresting people. 

Horrible as cannibalism is, we cannot philo- 
sophically, Dreikopf says, regard it as prov- 
ing devil-worship or utter degradation. It has 
only arisen from a craving for animal food ix 
islands like New Zealand, far from the main- 
land, where the few indigenous animals had been 
eaten out. When the pig and horse were first 
introduced into New Zealand, we believe there 
was not a single quadruped existing in the 
island but some sort of small rat. By eating 
only enemies taken in battle and slain in hot 
blood, the New Zealand philosopher probably 
first reconciled the matter to his conscience, 
and conquered the natural repugnance of man 
to such food, which is, however, said by the 
natives to almost exactly resemble pork, and is 
therefore generally known to them by the 
agreeable metonym of “ Long Pig.” 





SAILORS’ HOMES. 

Nosopy now needs to be told the value of a 
Sailors’ Home, but the officials of the Sailors’ 
Home Society have just been issuing a pamphlet 
for suggestion to the public that, however pos- 
sible it may be, in some respects, to have too 
much of a good thing, these homes are among 
the good things of which we have not enough. 
The crimp will never be extinct, but escape 
from him is not yet everywhere possible and 
easy. Jack at sea lives in a floating monastery, 
under strict discipline, and subject to unnatural 
privations. He is effectually cut off from the 
common life of the world, and when he runs 
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ashore, with all his restraints gone and his 
pocket full of accumuiated earnings, he is so 
utterly inexperienced, and so naturally ready 
to make the most of a few days, absolutely free 
from all restraint, that to seize, beset, and rob 
him, was the business in life of a considerable 
number of persons who made that their parti- 
cular calling in all English ports. This is 
the recognised and still prosperous profession 
of a crimp, who seizes his prey often while 
yet on board ship, hauls the unwary victim 
to his den, provokes him to every excess, and 
casts him out in a few days stripped almost, 
or altogether, to the skin. A sailor, for ex- 
ample, was laid hold of in Shields with thirty 
or forty pounds in his pocket. A crimp and 
sailors’ lodging-house keeper took possession of 
him, in the usual way, “ took care of his money 
for him,” charging him fourteen shillings a 
week for his lodging, and, at the end of sixteen 
days, told him his money was all gone, and 
claimed also his clothes. Here is a part of 
the account produced to justify the claim: 
Dec. 9th. Twenty pints of rum, two pounds 
six shillings and sixpence; twenty quarts of 
beer and fifteen ounces of tobacco, fifteen 
shillings. 10th. Eight glasses of rum and two 
shillings and sixpence borrowed money, four 
shillings and sixpence. 11th. Borrowed money, 
two shillings and sixpence ; five pints of rum, 
five gills of rum, and fifteen quarts of ale, one 
pound twelve shillings and sixpence ; six ounces 
of tobacco, two glasses of gin, and two gills of 
brandy, six shillings and sixpence. 12th. Cash, 
two shillings ; fifteen pints of rum, and twenty- 
eight gills of rum, three pounds; four quarts, 
half a gallon, and twenty-two gills of beer, one 
pound three shillings and ninepence; fifteen 
glasses of rum, and eleven glasses of beer, nine 
shillings and threepence; pint of brandy and 
sixteen glasses of gin, eight shillings; thirty-six 
ounces of tobacco and three and a half glasses 
of gin, twelve shillings and fourpence-halfpenny. 
13th. Eighteen pints of rum, fifteen gills of 
rum, and twenty-six quarts of beer, three pounds 
four shillings; twenty-six bottles of lemonade, 
and twenty-eight gills of beer, one pound; 
fourteen ounces of tobacco, six glasses of gin, 
six shillings and twopence; twelve glasses of 


‘gingerade and cash, five shillings and eight- 


ence; one week’s board, fourteen shillings. 
Paid for clothes, one pound two shillings and 
sixpence; two pints of rum, ten gills of rum, 
and four glasses of beer, sixteen shillings; 
twenty-four glasses of spirits, nine quarts of 
beer, and seven ounces of tobacco, fourteen 
shillings and sevenpence. 15th. Sixteen half 
glasses of spirits, ten glasses and two gills of 
rum, and an ounce and a half of tobacco, beer, 
two shillings and tenpence ; fortnight’s board, 
one pound eight shillings; cash, two pounds 
eighteen shillings: spirits, tobacco, and rum, 
four shillings and three halfpence; cash, five 
shillings. 17th. Cash, seven shillings; twenty 
glasses of spirits and eight quarts of ale, nine 
shillings and fourpence. 18th. Ale, spirits, 
and tobacco, sixteen shillings and fourpence. 
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19th. Thirty-five glasses of spirits and twenty} Dragon had returned to Portsmouth, head- 


glasses of ale, and two glasses of brandy, one 
pound four shillings and tenpence. 20th. Ale, 
tobacco, and cash, seven shillings. 24th, 25th, 
and 26th. Ale and spirits, seven shillings and 
elevenpence, and other items. 

Captain R. J. Elliott, who, as long ago as 
1827, had opened an asylum for destitute 
sailors, was the first to suggest in this coun- 
try a distinct arrangement for the wholesome 
lodging of the sailor and safe keep of his money 
and clothes. Captain Gambier and others 
backed the noticn, and the first stone of our 
first Sailors’ Home (our first, for before the 
beginning of our movement there were several 
such homes in America) was laid at London, 
in Well-street, in the year eighteen ’thirty. 
But the English public heard or understood so 
little of the use of such a place, that there was 
not money enough provided to enable even this 
one first Home to be opened until five years 
later. Captain Elliot devoted himself to the 
work ; denying himself social pleasures he set 
up_his own home near the Sailors’ Home, and 
watched over it for about fourteen years. At 
the end of that time sickness obliged him to 
cease from active superintendence. 

Meanwhile the example had suggested to a 
right-hearted shipowner, Mr. Richard Green, 
the establishing at his own expense a home— 
also in the east end of London, for the men 
from his own ships. In Liverpool, also, a 
Sailors’ Home was opened. No more than this 
was done up to the year eighteen ‘forty-nine, 
when Captain Elliot, the founder of the system 
which had got to make its value felt in all parts 
of the land, was compelled to withdraw from 
the superintendence of the Sailors’ Home in 
Well-street. 

Admiral Sir W. H. Hall was, in that year 
*forty-nine, Captain of H.M.S. Dragon, sta- 
tioned off the coast of Ireland. The Irish 
famine added to the miseries of Jack ashore, 
and Captain Hall, who ‘had studied in America 
the best efforts made there for the well being 
of sailors, made a vigorous and successful 
= for the establishment of a good Sailors’ 

ome in Dublin. The opening of that Home 
in July “forty-nine was solely due to his 
unceasing energy. He received salvage money 
for having saved a Spanish brig, and gave it all 
as subscription to the Dublin Suilors’ Home. 
He went personally to the Lord-Lieutenant 
and heads of departments, worked at the sub- 
scription list, gave an entertainment on board 
ship in aid of the funds, while Mrs. Hall held 
a bazaar ashore. When he had achieved his 
good purpose at Dublin lie did not rest content, 
but set to work as indefatigably upon Belfast. 
He wrote letters to the Chamber of Commerce 
there, addressed a public meeting, and, by 
months of hard work, with some zealous co- 
operation, he so far won on his public, that 
Belfast set to work, and by the year ‘fifty-three 
was able to open a good Sailors’ Home. At 
Portsmouth his energy bore fruit a little faster. 
Before the end of the year *forty-nine, his good 





quarters alike of sailors and of crimps. No- 
thing had been done there to enable sailors to 
escape the teeth of the land sharks; the shore 
accommodation open to them was, we are told, 
even worse there than at almost any other port. 
Captain Hall went to work upon Portsmouth, 
well charged by this time with batteries of hard 
fact for the crumbling down of prejudice or 
indolence. Port-admiral and brother captains, 
true to their profession, generally rallied round 
him. Captain Sir Edward Parry, and Captain 
Gambier, were with the foremost workers, and 
before the beneficent Dragon spread its wings 
and quitted Portsmouth, the result of its visit 
to those waters was no longer doubtful. In 
March, eighteen fifty, a public meeting was 
held, at which nearly all the naval authorities 
of the port were present, and the Provisional 
Committee, in its report then presented, felt it 
a pleasure as well as a duty to record the fact 
that the present effort to found the Home origi- 
nated with Captain Hall, of her majesty’s ship 
Dragon, when a short time since at this port. 
Here was a Dragon flying in the face of all 
tradition, whose particular business it seemed to 
be to prevent men from being eaten up alive. 

The Portsmouth “ Royal Sailors’ Home,” was 
opened in April ’fifty-one. One year’s expe- 
rience of its working trebled the number of its 
boarders. In fifty-four, a year of exceptional 
fulness, it had been trebled again; there was a 
ninefold increase; and since that date the Lords 
of the Admiralty have contributed two hundred 
a year to its support. 

When the Dragon left Portsmouth, it went 
to the Mediterranean, and Captain Hall could 
only work through the post for maintenance of 
valid interest in the new movement. But in 
eighteen ’fifty the Dragon came home again, and 
the Captain, having paid off his ship, was able 
to devote his whole time to the work of found- 
ing Sailors’ Homes. He went north and stirred 
up generous feeling in the ports of Scotland, 
secured the opening of Homes in Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Greenock, all iu *fifty-one or ’fifty- 
two; of another at Leith in ’fifty-four, and of 
another in Glasgow, a very large one, which 
was tried upon a self-supporting principle, but 
found to require some public aid, although it is 
hoped that a hundred a year will be sufficient. 

Captain Hall visited also Falmouth, and se- 
cured the founding of a Home there, and in the 
same year went to Devonport, where he was 
the originator of a Sailors’ Home, opened on the 
last day of the year "fifty-two, to which the 
Admiralty grants one hundred and fifty pounds 
ayear. Within the same year he had secured 
also the founding of such a Home in Bristol. 
He went off to Wales, and set Cardiff to work. 
The Cardiff Sailors’ Home and that which the 
people of Hull were stirred up to establish were 
both opened in the year "fifty-six. 

The Sunderland men needed no prompting, 
and the Home they built in fifty-two required 
enlargement three years afterwards. ‘The 
Sailors’ Home at Dover was established by the 
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exertions of a clergyman of the place. The Home 
at Cork was started by another captain in the 
navy. Yarmouth opened its Home in ’fifty- 
eight. ‘The Southampton people needed a good 
deal of prompting and persuading; but when 
they did set up their Sailors’ Home, in eighteen 
*sixty-one, it was an excellent one ; and in ’sixty- 
five the Mayor, Municipality, and Committee 
of the Institution, gave public thanks to Cap- 
tain Hall—then Admiral Hall—for the impor- 
tant service he had done the port in urging and 
securing its establishment. 

The example set in England has been opera- 
tive throughout all her colonies. Sailors’ 
Homes have been established at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Kingston 
in Jamaica, Mauritius, the Cape, and the ports 
of Australia. The indefatigable apostle of a 
system which has done incalculable service in 
the saving of life, health, worldly well-being, 
and other sources of happiness to many thou- 
sands of the men upon whose labour England 
depends for no smail part of her own wealth, has 
begun with his charity at home, but has no wish 
that it should stop there. He has also person- 
ally urged the advantage of the Sailors’ Home 
system upon the French Minister of Marine. 

But our own work is not yet half done, and 
it is for the good of his own country that Ad- 
miral Hail is still actively working at the head 
of an organisation called “the Sailors’ Home 
Society,” which has its office at 6, New Inn- 
street, with Mr. John Davies for its Honorary 
Secretary, and Admiral Sir William Hall for its 
Chairman and Honorary Managing Director. 
At this particular time it is hard at work upon 
two endeavours. One is, to set up a Home which 
is much wanted at Weymouth for the seamen 
of the Royal Navy. Th other is, to add to 
the two Homes, which are all that have been 
yet provided hy the great and wealthy port of 
London, another on the south side of the 
Thames, at Rotherhithe. As to the need there, 
it is enough to say that at present there is no 
such thing as a Sailors’ Home to be found on 
the south side of the river, where accessible 
lodgings are immeasurably squalid, and the 
docks—though less important than those of the 
north side—receive as much shipping as almost 
any port in the kingdom. 





THE ABBOT’S POOL. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 
I feared the pitiless rocks of ocean, 
So the great sea rose, and then 
Cast me from her friendly bosom, 
On the pitiless hearts of men. 
Miss Proctor. 
Tue room was dimly lighted by a low fire and 
a tallow candle, and, besides its usual stuffy 
and druggy atmosphere, Mrs. Denbigh was con- 
scious of a smell of stale tobacco, emanating 
apparently from the great arm-chair, where sat, 
in an easy lounging attitude, a tall, powerfully- 
made man dressed in a loosely-fitting shooting- 
jacket. Starting up as Mrs. Denbigh entered, 





he displayed a bronzed and reddened face set 
in a rough mass of beard and hair, and a pair of 
gloveless hands, toil-seamed and weather-beaten. 
Mrs. Denbigh might well stand still, half. 
alarmed at this uncivilised apparition; and the 
stranger also looked somewhat surprised, as if 
the fair vision before him, in sweeping black 
velvet robes, with heavy silver pendants on 
the round throat and in the small ears, were 
not quite what he had expected the doctor’s 
wife to be. In another second he bowed with 
a sudden courteous gesture, which assured 
Elsie that he was not the ruffian he looked, and, 
with a frank pleasant voice, the tones of which 
were much more civilised than his appearance 
warranted, he said, “I beg your pardon; I am 
afraid I have come at a most inconvenient mo- 
ment. Mr. Denbigh is not at home, I am 
sorry to find ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Denbigh, standing herself, 
and not asking him to sit, as she still felt some- 
what nervous ; “ I am sorry to say he is in Lon- 
don; but we expect him home to-morrow, or 
the next day, at latest. Could you leave any 
message ?” 

“Thanks—no. I fancy you can tell me 
what I want to know as well as he could; it 
is only Captain Clavering’s address.” 

Elsie gave a great start, as well she miglit. 
Her first wild idea was, that this stranger was 
bent, for some inscrutable reason, on pain- 
ing and insulting her by acruel joke. Next 
moment she was able to consider that he 
might be some old friend of her first hus- 
band, who did not know that Philip Denbigh’s 
wife had been Herbert Clavering’s widow. 
Sudden shame assailed her, as if she had done 
something wrong and disgraceful which was on 
the point of being discovered ; her intense desire 
to be quit of her visitor nerved her to auswer 
collectedly. 

“You don’t know, then, that he was in the 
Amethyst, which was lost seven years ago P” 

** Exactly ; that’s the man. When we parted 
at Auckland, he told me that Mr. Denbigh was 
his greatest friend, and that if I should chance 
at any time not to know his address it was a 
sure find to come and look him up here. He 
is a great chum of mine. I dare say my name 
is familiar to you—Josiah Smith.” 

There came before Mrs. Denbigh’s mind a 
sentence in poor Herbert’s first letter, in which 
he mentioned having given a passage in the 
Amethyst to a certain acquaintance, bearing this 
name, who wished to make his way to New 
Zealand. Shame, distress, the fear of Philip’s 
jealous anger, and the horrible awkwardness of 
her situation, were all forgotten in the chance 
of questioning one who had been with her hus- 
band so shortly before his death. She eagerly 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, yes; I do know your name. Did you 
not sail in the Amethyst? And was it long 
before the shipwreck that you parted? You 
know she was wrecked.” 

It was the stranger’s turn io look surprised. 
* Of course she was, the wretched tub; not fit 
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to send. a dog to sea in, let alone Christian 
souls. Jt was I who was with Clavering on 
the island ; and after we got to New Zealand we 
parted, and I have never heard from him since. 
As his good luck would have it, the mail steamer 
for home started the very day we landed, and 
he would go off in her, without waiting even to 
buy new clothes. It seems to me,” wound up 
Mr. Smith, with his pleasant smile, “that we 
are at cross-purposes somehow.” 

Whence comes the marvellous strength 
which springs up in the human heart in times 
of intense emotion? Who has not felt the 
numbness which comes over the soul at such 
moments, leaving us free to act, but taking 
away, for the time, all power of feeling? It 
was thus with Elsie Denbigh. While she never 
doubted that she was on the brink of some 
awful discovery, she was not conscious of any 
keen suffering, but acted her part, as one often 
does in dreams, taking everything with a stolid 
calmness, and looking at herself from the out- 
side, as it were, all the time, vaguely wonder- 
ing at the whole position and at her own com- 
posure. 

Her soft voice was even more subdued and 
quiet than ever as she said: 

“Will you sit down? I do not understand 
you quite.” 

She seated herself, bringing her chair close to 
the table which divided them, and instinctively 
leaning her head on her hand, so as to shade 
her face. 

* Now will you tell me, please, about your- 
self and Mr. Clavering? You were in the 
shipwreck, I think you said ?” 

* Queer!” thought Mr. Smith. “Mr. Den- 
bigh doesn’t gossip much to his wife about his 
friends’ affairs. 1 suppose I am in for it now, 
and I must set her curiosity at rest before she 
will take the trouble to hunt out Clavering’s 
address for me.” 

“T should think I was!” he answered aloud. 
“ Ah! it was a horrible business! I hope you 
may never see anything like it, Mrs. Denbigh.” 

“T heard it was a fearful storm.” 

“You may say that. Not fit to talk to a lady 
about. Then came I can’t tell you how many 
hours’ tossing about in an open boat. Claver- 
ing and I and a few others, in sucha sea! It 
is of no use making a horrible story of it. The 
end was, that in the pitchy darkness we drove 
right upon a rock, and our boat was smashed, 
and out went we! Yah! it is not nice to think 
about, even now. It was a horrible night that 
I spent, clinging to the rock, half in the water, 
wondering all the time how soon I should be 
washed off, and whether I was the only one left 
alive. When morning dawned at last, there was 
Clavering near me, all the other poor fellows 
gone! We were on a long reef of rock, and 
we managed by degrees to scramble along it to 
the island, which was only a big rock itself. We 
had nothing to eat but seals, which are not 
dainty food ; but somehow we managed to keep 
body and soul together for more than two years.” 

He paused ; but there was no word, no move- 





ment on the part of the listening figure oppo- 
site. He went on, 

“We were carried off at last by a ship from 
New Zealand that came in search of seals; 
and then, as I told you, we said good-bye to 
each other, and I went up the country, and 
Herbert Clavering set off home. I have never 
heard from him, or of him, since. Can you give 
me news of him ?” 

“No,” she said; “TL know nothing of him. 
I can tell you nothing.” 

“Curious! Surely Mr. Denbigh must have 
seen him since he came home? I know he 
got to England all right; at least I know his 
ship did, for I chanced on an old Times long 
afterwards, and saw the day of her arrival 
mentioned. Thel4th of January it was—this 
identical day three years, by-the-by.” 

The 14th of January! This day three years! 
The eve of her wedding dav! But still Elsie 
seemed to feel nothing, and to realise nothing. 
One question she must ask. She could not look 
beyond it. 

**T know nothing about it,” she said again; 
and the slow measured voice sounded in her 
ears strangely unlike her own. “ But will you 
tellme one thing. I have heard—I mean they 
used to say—that Mr. Clavering’s wife gave 
him a ring on the day they parted. Can you tell 
me if he ever wore it ?” 

“Oh, ves! Clavering had a ring—a very 
valuable ring—a ruby, 1 think. I used to tell 
him it was lucky he had some money sewn up in 
a girdle round his waist, when we were cast 
adrift ; for I believe he’d have stayed away from 
home for ever, rather than have sold that ring 
to pay his passage, poor fellow! Perhaps,” 
said Mr. Smith, brightening with a sudden idea, 
**you can tell me where to find Mrs. Clavering, 
if Clavering himself is notin England.” 

In one second of time her miud surveyed all 
the circumstances of the past. She remem- 
bered the stranger, whose curious travel-stained 
appearance had struck old Isott ; she saw before 
her, her husband’s white seared face on the 
bridal morning; she thought of his fury when 
she discovered the fatal ring; she acted over 
in her fancy the scenes of his illness; she re- 
called his various eccentricities, the restless 
jealous dread; and she never for one instant 
doubted the abyss of guilt and misery that was 
suddenly opening at her feet. She knew now, 
that Herbert had landed in England on the day 
before her second marriage ; slie knew that he 
would rush home at once; she knew that he 
would not pass his old friend’s door without 
stopping for a moment, if only to ask where she 
was ; she grasped the whole horrible reality! 
When Mr. Smith began to speak again, his voice 
seemed to mix with the distant noise made by 
the romping children, and both sounds became 
merged in the roaring of the sea, the sea which 
had spared for a harder fate the man who had 
loved her, and whose love had been his doom. 
Just conscious enough to know that conscious- 
ness was leaving her, she rose hastily, all her 
powers concentrated on the effort to leave the 
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room while she could; but she found the floor 
heaving under her feet, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

At the sound of the fall, old Tsott bounced 
into the room, and was quickly followed by Mr. 
aud Mrs. Carter. Mr. Smith had promptly 
raised Mrs. Denbigh in his arms, and stretched 
her, insensible, on the sofa. 

“What have you been a doing of to her?” 
asked the old servant, looking fiercely at him, 
as she turned her mistress’s head to meet the 
cold air from the window, which the vicar had 
hastily opened; “another telegraph clerk you 
be, [ war’nt,” she went on muttering. “ Drat 
they nasty telegraphs. I can’t think how 
gentlefolks can encourage such things, as if 
bad news didn’t travel quick enough by post.” 

“ What is it ?” asked Mrs. Carter; but Isott 
inconsistently interrupted her. 

Don’t ye ask ’un, ma’am, for goodness sake, 
or we'll never bring her to. Get out ofthe way 
now, sir, do’ey; we can’t bring her round not 
till we’ve a got her to ourselves, Mrs. Carter 
and me.” 

“Stay,” said the vicar, “I had better carry 
her at once upstairs. She has hada heavy fall,” 
he said to his wife, “and the sooner you can get 
her into her bed, the better.” 

“Can I be of any use?” asked the unlucky 
Smith. 

The vicar declined his help, and, lifting poor 
Elsie, carried her up the stairs, his wife running 
before them with a candle, to prepare her room. 
Isott was following, but stopped, bethinking 
herself that she must not leave the lower part 
of the house and the vicarage children, to the 
mercy of this evil-disposed unknown. 

“} had better go, I think,” said the visitor. 
“T will call to inquire for Mrs. Denbigh to- 
morrow. Perhaps Mr. Denbigh may be back 
by that time.” 

“ You can please yourself,” said Isott, rudely, 
for she was very angry, though she hardly 
knew at what. ‘“ Master ’ll be here to-morrow, 
please the powers, and you might a’ waited, 
whatever your business may be, not coming a 
frightening my poor missus out of her senses, 
enough to give her her death.” 

“But Ll do assure you, my good woman, I 
haven’t the least idea what made your mistress 
faint,” said the tormented man, goaded into self- 
defence. “Ido assure youl never said a word 
that could annoy her. [ only came to ask for 
the address of an old friend of mine, who is a 
friend of Mr. Denbigh too—Captain Claver- 
ing.” 

Isott had bustled to the window, and was 
closing the sash, but at these words she turned 
on the speaker like a tigress : 

“ And who be you, I'd like to know, coming 
a tormenting my poor dear, master not here to 
see after her, wi’ talking about her dead hus- 
band.” 

“Her dead husband!” cried Mr. Smith, 
aghast. 

“What, don’t ye see it yet? Bless ye, 
can’t ye see even yet what ’tis you’ve gone 











and done? I tell ye, Cap’n Clavering be dead, 
poor geutleman—drownded, and Mr. Den- 
bigh’s wife were Cap’n Clavering’s. widder. 
Now you know.” 

The vicar came hastily down-stairs, and 
desired Isott to go to her mistress, adding that 
she was recovering her consciousness, though 
she was deadly cold. 

“ Anything wrong with Denbigh ?” he asked 
anxiously of the stranger; but Mr. Smith 
did not hear, and stood staring straight before 
him. He started when Mr. Carter repeated 
his question, and said, in a rapid, bewildered 
manner: “ I know Lam in the way here, but I 
can’t help it. You are the clergyman of the 
parish, are you not ?” 

“T am,” said the vicar, surprised. 

“And a magistrate? Then can I speak to 
you. Lam sorry, but it is business of frightful 
importance.” 

Mr. Carter went into the drawing-room, where 
the children were clustered together, vaguely 
excited and alarmed. Hastily directing one 
of the servants to escort them to the vicarage, 
he returned to the parlour, where the unknown 
still stood in the same fixed attitude. The 
vicar could not help feeling rather nervous, 
especially as the man’s first act was to close 
the door carefully, shutting them in together 
in the dismal little room, where the fire had 
nearly burnt out, and the candle had guttered 
away into a deplorable mass of half melted 
tallow. But the first word he spoke en- 
chained the vicar’s attention, and the two 
sat on in earnest conversation for a length of 
time, until the last spark of fire had died away, 
and the cold moonlight filled the room. It was 
nearly midnight when their conference was 
brought to an end by the stealthy opening of 
the door, at the sound of which both started 
like guilty creatures. It was Mrs. Carter who 
came in, her face white and scared by the dim 
light of the candle which she carried. She 
looked with marked surprise at the stranger, 
and then at her husband. To the latter she 
said: “Can you come and speak to me one 
minute?” And, when they were in the passage, 
she went on in a low voice: 

“Can’t you get rid of that man? I had no 
idea he had been closeted with you all this 
time. What can you have been talking 
about? Oh, John, has anything dreadful 
happened ?” 

* T will tell you by-and-by.” 

“ Shall we telegraph for Mr. Denbigh 

“ We must wait till the morning. The tele- 
graph office does not open till seven o’clock.” 

His wife hurried back to the room where 
poor Elsie lay. 

“T had better go now,” said Mr. Smith; “I 
will call at your house in the course of the day ; 
and meanwhile I had best do nothing—take 
no steps; don’t you think sof” 

“ By all means do nothing until we see our 
way more clearly. If, on making inquiries, we 
should discover that the poor fellow never 
did land in England, but died on the voyage— 
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which may be, though it is odd if so, that we 
never heard about him from any one—if this 
should turn out to be the case, why then no- 
body hereabout need be the wiser, and we 
shall save gossip. Let your inquiries at a dis- 
tance be made first, at all events. And I should 
like to lay it all before Denbigh to begin 
with.” 

“ Really?” exclaimed Mr. Smith, with a 
shrewd half-wondering glance at Mr. Carter’s 
face. “You would like to lay it before—? 
Well, we can talk of that to-morrow. Good- 
by.” 

“ He left the vicar to his own solitary thoughts. 
Melancholy thoughts they were, as he sat by 
the hearth in the drawing-room, where the 
servants had kept up the fire, and where candles 
were burning. From time to time one of thein 
came stealthily in to replenish the fire, and 
presently they brought some tea; and then a 
ring at the bell announced the nurse who had 
been sent for, and finally arrived Mr. Scott, to 
whom, for the time being, Mrs. Carter resigned 
the management of the sick room. Soon after, 
she came into the drawing-room, where her 
husband, exclaiming at her white looks, wheeled 
an armchair to the fire for her, and hastened 
to pour her out a reviving cup of tea. 

* How is Mrs. Denbigh ?” 

“ Very, very ill, 1 am afraid. Her state is so 
unnatural, that it terrifies me. Through all 
these hours she has not once spoken, has 
scarcely moved, and is as cold as a stone. It is 
like trying to warm a corpse. O, John, what 
is it? Whatever it is, I believe she has 
received her death blow.” 

“She has had frightful news. 
story.” 

And then, drawing his seat close to his 
wife’s, the vicar told her all that Mr. Smith 
had told him. 

After the first exclamation of astonishment, 
she listened quite silently, with none of the 
questions and comments with which she was 
at times wont to try her husband’s patience. 
Long after he had ceased to speak, she remained 
looking into the fire, until he began again : 

“There are three things, to my mind, any 
one of which may have happened. He may 
have died on the voyage; that we can easily 
ascertain. Or, coming home and finding poor 
Elsie married, he may—foolisily, poor young 
fellow, and wrongly, too—have resolved to keep 
out of her way, and never let her know of his 
existence.” 

“Not like Herbert Clavering,” said Mrs. 
Carter, shaking her head. 

“The third conjecture is the worst of all; 
but I am afraid it is the most probable. Think 
of the tremendous blow of finding her married 
again; he may have destroyed himself.” 

Mrs. Carter shook her head again, but did 
not speak. Her husband said impatiently : 
“You always have an idea in your head; tell 
me, Mary, what you think? 1 see you have 
some belief about this matter.” 

“No, no; indeed I have not; what grounds 


It is a long 


have I to goon? Did you say that this man 
ee quite sure that the steamboat reached Eng- 
and ?” 

** Yes; he saw the date of her arrival men- 
tioned in a newspaper ; he says, it was the 14th 
of January, this day, three years.’ ” 

“What? Have you forgotten what hap- 
pened on the 15th of January in that year? I 
know I am not mistaken. I never forget Elsie’s 
wedding day, because it is Jolmny’s birthday 
—a year old he was—don’t you remember ? 
Oh! John.” 

Her husband uttered a sound of sorrowful 
surprise, as if much impressed. 

“It seems extraordinary,” he muttered, “ that 
the poor feliow should not have rushed straight 
home. Could he?—I suppose—I wonder— 
whether he could have come into the neigh- 
bourhood—to Slowcombe, perhaps — and 
heard 7 

The vicar spoke slowly, and his wife watched 
his face as he knitted Lie brows, and passed 
his hand over his forehead, groping his way 
towards the conclusion at which her quicker 
feminine instinct had already arrived. When he 
raised his eyes, he met hers fixed upon him, as if 
she half hoped, half dreaded, to hear from him 
a suggestion that she could not bear to make 
herself. 

“* What are you thinking of, Mary ?” 





lowered, and an agitated voice, “that the 
short cut for any one walking from Slowcombe, 
m_y this very door. Iam thinking how Her- 

ert Clavering first came to Sedgbrook, and 
how very fond he was of Mr. Denbigh. And, 
oh, John! I can’t help thinking of Mr. Den- 
bigh’s face on his wedding morning.” 

“You are not supposing surely that those 
two met? That Denbigh knew of Clavering’s 
being alive? Preposterous! Why should 
Clavering keep out of the way, if he came 
before the wedding? And, even if he were so 
terribly misguided, how can you suppose Den- 








bigh to be so utterly vile as to let him? A 
man of his proud sensitive nature, upright to a 
fault.” 

He stopped short. For, his wife, with a 
smothered exclamation, laid her hand upon his 
arm, and he saw the horrible thought that had 
just darted into his own mind, refiected in her 
frightened eyes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small: 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all. 

LONGFELLOW. 

“How is she?” asked Mrs. Carter of old 
Isott the following day. 

** She’s living yet, but the Lord ’ll take her 
to Hisself, poor lamb, afore long, there can’t 
be no doubt. Her poor baby be gone belore 


her.” 
Born dead ?” 





“The baby born ? 


“T am thinking,” she answered, with a || 
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“Never breathed, poor dear: a boy. Poor 
missus went off into them fearful convul- 
sions so soon as he were born, and, since they 
be gone off, she have never noticed nor asked 
nothing; and Mrs. Baker, she up and telled 
her at last as how ’twas gone, thinking to rouse 
her; but you might just as well try to rouse a 
stone.” 

“When do you expect Mr. Denbigh ?” 

“ Master can’t be here yet awhile,” said Isott, 
her shrewd old face suddenly assuming an 
utterly expressionless stolidity. ‘“‘ By the very 
last train to-night, p’raps; but 1 can’t say no- 
ways.” 

“I should like to see her, if I might,” said 
the lady, advancing into the passage ; but Isott 
did not move. 

“The house to be kept so quiet as possible ; 
them was our orders,” she remarked, looking 
straight before her: so decided a hint that Mrs. 
Carter could only stop short, and say, as she 
prepared to depart, 

“Then I must not come in, I suppose? But 
if she should get conscious by-and-by, pray 
think of me !”’ 

Isott gave her promise with the cheerful 
alacrity of a person determined beforehand 
to break it; and‘ slowly and sadly Mrs. 
Carter turned away. Then Isott, without re- 
turning to the sick room, betook herself to the 
parlour, and sat down close to the window, 
whence she could see up and down the 
lane. It was not very long before the swing of 
the gate and the sound of a quick decided ste 
on the gravel made her look eagerly out, and, 
before the bell could ring, she had flung open 
the door, and stood face to face with her 
master. His upright figure looked more full of 
vigour than ever after the exhilaration of his 
five miles’ walk, and his face was brighter than 
usual with the pleasure of returning home. 
Walking from Slowcombe by the footpath 
across the fields, he had heard no ill tidings, 
and, with a hasty nod to Isott, was striding 
past her, hurrying to find his wife, when the old 
woman seized his arm in a grip which had 
a moral if not a physical power in it he could 
not resist, drew him into the parlour, and closed 
both doors. 

“ Master Philip,” she said, unconsciously re- 
turning to the nursery language of old days, 
“*tis alla come out. There was a gentleman 
here last night, and he’s telled ’un how Cap’n 
Clavering wasn’t never drownded at all; and 
how he did come home last January was three 
year’; and the vicar do know it, and Mrs. 
Carter do know it; but they shouldn’t a talked 
without seeing as the door was fast, when they 
was talking about your business, and I not so 
very far off. I made so bold as to open your 
letter to missus this mornin’, and when I did 
see as you was a goin’ to start afore you could 
get that there telegraph, and get here afore 
you was expected, it did zim quite a Provi- 
dence.” 

Isott never looked at her master, while she 
hurried out these words ; she was studying the 





hem of her apron, and trying hard to control her 
violent trembling. If she had looked up, she 
would have seen a grey shade pass over Mr. 
Denbigh’s always pale face; but his voice was 
as steady as ever, as he sternly asked : 

** Are you gone out of your mind ?” 

“No, Master Philip,” she said, speaking 
more calmly, “that I b’aint, and you do know 
as I b’aint, right well. I don’tax no questions 
*bout that there stranger as come the night you 
knows of. I don’t ax ye nothing at all about 
it; *tis all between your conscience and God 
A’mighty; but they’ll be after ye—they will— 
so sure as Po be alive—and here’s twenty 
pounds as Jonathan and I ‘Il never ax ye 
for again—and take my advice, do ye now, and 

0 off—go off to once—that’ll pay your 
journey—for I do love ye, my dear,” she 
wound up, bursting into piteous sobs and 
tears, “I do love ye. Lalwaysdid! Oh! don’t 
ye, don’t ye bring my grey hairs wi’ sorrow to 
the grave.” 

The pathos of passionate earnestness in the 
old woman’s voice made a strange contrast 
to her master’s still self-contained manner. 

“ Where is your mistress ?” he asked, in his 
quick hard tone, just pushing away the hand 
which Isott held out to him, clutching her hard- 
earned savings. 

“Missus? Qh, sir, do ’ey go, do ’ey go to 
once! *Tain’t no use thinking of missus, sir ; 
she won’t know ye.” 

“She is ill!” he said; and was striding 
to the door, but Isott threw herself between 
him and it, and seized his arm again. 

“Take my advice, sir, do ye. Poor missus 
’on’t be here long; but if she could speak, I 
know her last words ’ould be, go, go! The 
Lord ’ll take her to hisself, sir, as he have the 
poor dear baby; but you, oh, do ye be off to 
once, or right or wrong, they’ll hang ye, they 
will for certain.” 

He had stood like a man petrified while 
she spoke of his wife’s state, but when she 
recurred to his own affairs he impatiently in- 
terrupted her. 

* Let me go to your mistress.” 

Tsott, stalwart old peasant as she was, 
found herself thrust snide by one push of his 
hand, and he hurried from the room and up 
the stairs with long noiseless steps. 

There was no sound in the darkened room, 
for Mr. Scott, after hours of devoted attend- 
ance, had left the house for a little while, pro- 
mising to return to meet the physician who 
had been telegraphed for from Briswick. The 
old nurse kept watch alone. She rose as the 
door was opened, and the husband walked up 
to the bedside, and there stood, gazing heart- 
stricken at the sight before him. The con- 
vulsions which had racked his wife’s frame for 
hours, had spent themselves at last, but Philip’s 
experienced eye saw in a moment that all hope 
was gone. He saw that there was death in 
the heavy nerveless attitude of the straightened 
limbs, death in the laboured breath, death in 
the white face. The nurse, struck with pity 
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at his dumb despair, began to whisper some 
common-place form of consolation; the sense 
did not reach him, but the sound brought him 
to the consciousness that she was present, and 
he signed to her to leave the room. Reluctantly 
she obeyed, and, as the door closed upon 
her, Philip Denbigh’s self-control was lost in 
overpowering agony; he sank on his knees, 
and buried his face on the bed with a bitter 
groan. 

Elsie’s extreme exhaustion had probably made 
her appear more dead than she really was to 
the outer world, for she stirred at the sound, 
and he saw the ashy lips quiver, and a flutter- 
ing consciousness dawn on the white face; 
then she opened her eyes, and looked at him: 
first with a biank vacant gaze, then something 
of the old beaming look which always welcomed 
him; then with an expression of overpower- 
ing horror, as she feebly turned her head 
and tried to hide her face in the pillow. All 
he saw at that moment was, that there was life 
in the movement, and he bent over her, holding 
to her lips a spoonful of some cordial that stood 
near the bed. But she would not move to 
take it, and as he implored her to do so in 
“nayromages caressing words, the sick horror in 

er face deepened, and she gasped, feebly : 

“T can’t; I am dying. Thank God!” Then, 
collecting all her strength, she looked full at 
him, steadily and fixedly, until his eyes dropped, 
and his head sank under her gaze. In a stronger 
voice, and with unnatural calmness, she asked, 
“Philip, did you kill him ?” 

Her husband scarcely started at the words; 
it seemed to him that he had acted the whole 
scene already, and knew beforehand what she 
was going to say. In that stupendous moment 
he felt that he could no more lie to his dying 
wife than he could form his lips to tell her the 
dreadful truth. Again he sank on his knees 
and hid his face. 

“Oh, my poor Herbert—my poor, poor Her- 
bert!” 

He could not endure that her last thought 
should turn to the man who had been his rival, 
and whom he hated because he had injured 


“ Elsie!” he broke out, in a smothered voice 
of passionate emotion, “it was done for you; I 
have so loved you—and now you hate me! Oh 
God! I am punished—I lose you—in this world 
—I lose you in the next!” 

“No, no,” she cried. And her hand wan- 
dered to her forehead, as if she were trying to 
seize some idea that was escaping her. “I 
can’t say it; the words won’t come. God 
can forgive everything — everything — even 
that a 

Obeying his wild unreasoning impulse to 
grasp his treasure and hold her back from the de- 
stroying angel, Philip bent over her, and threw 
his arms about her, Sa unutterably to win 
from her one look, one kiss, such as she had 
used to give hin—such as could never, never 
more be his whether she lived or died. As he 
took her cold hand it drew shiveringly back ; 








she shrunk into herself to escape the clasp of 
his arms; and, with a last effort, turned away 
to avoid the touch of his lips. 

Mr. Scott and the Briswick physician arrived. 
After their first sorrowful greeting to Mr. Den- 
bigh, they began to talk in whispers, appealing 
now and then to the husband as to a brother 
doctor; but he stared at them with a vacant 
expression, and soon sat down, like a man 
stunned, on the sofa at the foot of the bed, laid 
his arms on the table before him, and buried 
his face. The medical men could only stand 
and look on mournfully, feeling their power- 
lessness to help her, and deeply touched by 
the sight of the fair young dying face. Sounds 
of village life now and then came in through 
the opened window; once old Isott crept in 
with her tear-stained face and took her sta- 
tion by the bedside. Still the husband never 
moved. His whole soul was absorbed in two 
ideas, each full of overwhelming agony—that 
his wife was dying —and that her last con- 
scious act had been to turn away from him 
with horror. 

He knew, sooner than any of the other 
watchers when the faint breathing ceased ; but, 
though his heart gave a bound as the awful 
stillness sank over the room, he did not stir 
until a hand was laid upon his shoulder, and 
it was whispered to him that all was ended. 
Then he rose, and, with staggering steps, went 
to the bedside, and stood leaning against the 
wall, unable to support himself. Presently he 
became aware that the attendants had left him 
alone with the dead; and then, and not till 
then, as he threw himself upon her, there broke 
from him, with an exceeding bitter cry, the 
words : 

“My God! my God! HaveI sold my soul for 
this !”? 

An hour later, when the last sad arrange- 
ments had been made, and the darkened room 
had acquired that chill stiff neatness which is 
one of the accompaniments of death, the nurse 
and Isott were surprised to see him come in. 
There was that in his face which sent the scared 
women out of the room, appalled at the sight 
of his anguish. He stood motionless for some 
minutes, looking fixedly down on the cold 
white face which had lately been so beaming 
with happiness, which had been so lovely, 
and so dearly loved, and to which death was 
already restoring its usual calm and sweet ex- 
pression. 

Presently he spoke, bending over her as if she 
could still hear him. 

“Elsie, I loved you too dearly. I have 
risked my soul for you: my love has been your 
curse and your death. But if you can hear 
me now, you shall know that I love you 
more dearly than ever. You are mine, mine 
only, and mine you shall be for eternity as well 
as for time; and if all you have believed is 
true, and if God can forgive, and if disgrace, 
and agony, and death, can expiate crime, I will 
meet you again, Elsie. And when we meet 
again, you will not turn from me as you did 
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this day. Over your body I swear it, my 
darling. Oh! my poor murdered darling.” 

He spoke solemnly, as if binding himself by 
a vow ; and then did not attempt to kiss her or 
to touch her, but departed with one long last 
look. 

Soon after, old Isott, hearing the front 
door close, ran to the window, and saw her 
master moving rapidly, but with a strange, 
uncertain tread, down the lane towards the 
village. Eagerly she watched, and saw him 
pass the turn which led to Sloweombe, and 
straight on into the village street. 

The vicar was sitting mournfully in his study, 
puzzled, and grieved, and anxious, listening to 
Mr. Smith. The door opened, and as the 
stranger started to his feet, following the vicar’s 
example, it almost seemed to them that they 
had raised a spirit from its troubled grave. 

Mr. Carter uttered the exclamation : 

* Denbigh !” 

“You are a magistrate,” he said, looking 
straight in the viear’s face, and speaking slowly 
as if he were repeating a lesson by rote; “ that 
is why I come to you. Are you looking for 
Herbert Clavering? Drag the Abbot’s Pool, 
and you will find all that remains of him; he 
died there on the 14th of January, three years 
ago.” 

* By his own hand?” 

“By mine. He came to me that evening, 
when | reached my house in the dark, after 
my day’s work; there he was, standing, wait- 
ing, for there was no one in the house to admit 
him. He told me no one knew of his coming. 
I should not have known him myself, he 
was so worn and altered. I had no evil 
intention then—I call God to witness I had 
none. He wished to go on at once; but that 
could not be—it would have killed her. I 
stopped him; I told him she was away—stay- 
ing with friends in London. I don’t know 
what I told him—anything to gain time. I set 
food and drink before him ; I gave up my own 
bed to him; when I had shown him the room, 
I went back to my sitting-room down-stairs, 
and there—there—I thought of the next day. 
I sat and brooded—not for myself—it was 
not myself I was thinking of, Heaven knows ! 
There was a sound at the door. There he 
was; he told me he could not rest; that he 
had rested very little since all his sufferings. 
He begged me to give him something. He 
pee to the surgery door, and asked me if I 

ad nothing there which could make him sleep. 
Then I saw it all before me; not until that 
moment; but then, as he stood and looked at 
me, I felt that I could kill him—that I could 
trample him down out of my way.” 

For a moment, the knitted brow and working 
mouth bore legibly enough the brand of Cain ; 
but his emotion passed, and he went on in the 
same dead manner : 

“When he took it, he asked me, ‘ Are you 
sure it will make me sleep?’ I answered, 
‘Quite sure. And then—afterwards—when 
it was over—I tied a leaden door weight round 





his neck and cast him into the Abbot’s Pool. 
That is all I have to tell.” 


Some days afterwards, the vicar, riding sorrow- 
fully home iu the twilight from the magistrate’s 
meeting at Slowcombe, felt his horse start as he 
turned in at his own gate, and his own strung- 
up nerves tingled somewhat at sight of a dark 
figure barely distinguishable from the group of 
trees under which it stood. Emerging into 
the road, it came nearer, and he saw that it 
was his wife, with a shawl thrown over her 


head. 
“T coul! not help coming out. How has it 


gone ?” 

“There could be only one result,” said the 
viear, sadly, dismounting and leading his horse ; 
“he is committed to take his trial at the next 
assizes.” 

“‘ Have they dragged the pool ?” 

© Yes.” 

“Does the wretched man feel it, or is he 
as cast-iron as ever?” 

“ He says as little as possible, but these last 
few days have changed him fearfully. His hair 
is white, and he stoops like an old man. Oh 
yes, Mary, he does feel it. Thereis the punish- 
ment of Cain upon him, ‘ greater than he can 
bear.’ ” 

“Of course he will plead guilty ?” 

“His only wish, is, that his guilt should 
meet its full punishment. I half imagine that 
that absorbing passion, which has ruled his 
concentrated nature, and warped it so fearfully 
for evil, is at last turning it to good. I could 
almost fancy that when he saw his wife die, 
he realised for the first time that there must 
be an eternity to set straight the wrongs 
and sorrows of time. I think he has a strange 
thought that he will expiate his crime, and 
meet her again. It is guesswork on my part 
—he says nothing. But God’s ways are won- 
derful.” 

“Your sympathies are all with him,” eried 
Mrs. Carter. “Have you no feeling for poor 
Herbert Clavering? I have been thinking of 
him, only, all this time. Oh, John, whatever 
happens to that miserable man, he has de- 
served it!” 

“ Who are we,” said her husband, solemnly, 
“that we should judge him? We must leave 
his body to the justice of man, and his soul 
to the mercy of God.” 

They had reached the door of the parsonage, 
and the vicar, relinquishing his horse to the 
man who was waiting for it, drew a long 
breath, and turned into the drawing-room, as if 
he had done with the subject. His wife felt 
that he wanted to be cheered after the trying 
day, but she could not force her thoughts at 
once out of the mournful channel, and she ran 
up-stairs for a moment’s quiet in her dark bed- 
room. She looked across the fields, and saw a 
distant light, shining as she knew at Abbot’s 
Portion in the room of death. She imagined 
the scene where Elsie lay, white and still, with 
her baby on her bosom, and where old Isott 
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sobbed and wept as she folded away the dainty 
little garments that had so recently been pre- 
ared with so much pride and pleasure, never to 
e worn. The old woman was thinking of 
another baby whom she had tended, and nursed, 
and worshipped, thirty long years before; and 
lier faithful heart was breaking. 

Mrs. Carter dried her eyes and crossed the 
passage to her nursery. The fire was burning 
cheerily, and the three youngest children, fresh 
and rosy from their evening bath, were gathered 
around it in their little white dresses, waiting 
till mamma should come to hear their prayers. 
A thrill of mingled thankfulness and pain shot 
through the mother’s heart at the sweet home 
picture. The children wondered why she kissed 
them so fervently as they clustered round her 
knee, and why she gathered the little hands so 
closely into her own as she heard their innocent 
voices, unconscious of sin and sorrow, lisp out 
the petition, whose force they so little under- 
stood : “ Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil. Amen.” 








The NEW SERIES will be commenced on Saturday 
the 5th of December, with an original novel entitled, 


WRECKED IN PORT. 


By EDMUND YATES. 
And occasional Papers, entitled : 


‘ NEW UNCOMMERCIAL SAMPLES, 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 





Early in December will be ready 
THE COMPLETE SET 


TWENTY VOLUMES, 


With Generat Inpex to the entire work from its 
commencement in April, 1859. Each volume, with 
its own Index, can also be bought separately as 
heretofore. 





On Decemner 3rd will be published, 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


Handsomely bound in One Volume, price Five 
Shillings. 
Single Numbers may be had, price Fourpence. 





London: 26, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. ; and 
CHAPMAN AND Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, W. 


FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS. 


Y 
MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL anp Co. have the honour 
to announce that Mr. Dickens will read as follows: 
Tuesday, December 1, St. James’s Hall, London; 
Monday, December 7, Thursday, December 10, Fri- 
day, December 11, Monday, December 14, and 
Saturday Morning, December 19, Edinburgh; Wed- 
nesday, December 9, Tuesday, December 15, Wed- 
nesday, December 16, and Thursday, December i7, 
Glasgow. 

All communications to be addressed to Messrs. 
CHAPPELL AND Co., 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 

















NEW SERIES OF ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tue Twentieth Volume of Att Toe Year Rovunp being now completed I shall commence, 


next week, an entirely New Serres of Att Tue Year Rovunp. 


The change is not only due to 








the convenience of the public (with which a set of such books, extending beyond twenty 
large volumes, would be quite incompatible), but is also resolved upon for the purpose of 
effecting some desirable improvements in respect of type, paper, and size of page, which 
could not otherwise be made. To the Literature of the New Series it would not become 
me to refer, beyond glancing at the pages of this Journal, and of its predecessor, through 
a score of years; inasmuch as my regular fellow-labourers and I will be at our old posts, 
in company with those younger comrades whom I have had the pleasure of enrolling from 
time to time, and whose number it is always one of my pleasantest editorial duties to enlarge. 
As it is better that every kind of work, honestly undertaken and discharged, should speak 
for itself than be spoken for, I will only remark further on one intended omission in the New 
Series. The Extra Christmas Number has now been so extensively, and regularly, and often 
imitated, that it is in very great danger of becoming tiresome. I have therefore resolved 
(though I cannot add, willingly) to abolish it, at the highest tide of its success. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


END OF THE TWENTIETH VOLUME. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR Rownp is reserved by the Authors. 














Published at the Office, No. 26, Wellington Street, Strand. Printed by C. Wa1TrNe, Beaifort House, Strand 
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The facourable Mortality experienced by the ROYAL is exhibited by the Diagram, which shows the 
Number out of which One has Died at eac Age up to the end of the year 18C4, compared with 
the NumpBer: which had been Exvucren by the Tubles, and further contrasted with its Experience 
up to the end of 1359, and with the “ Combined experience of Seventeen Offices.” 

“T coxrine myself to the experience of the seventeen Offices published in 1843. A few words 

will suffice to snow the particular and general adaptation of this figure to its intended purpose, 

To exhibit the first of these quatities, let if be supposed that thé enquirer wishes to compare 
the Mortality ¢xperienced’ by the respective Offices named, on Lives aged 40 years. 

By drawing his tinger carefully along the horizontal liné 40, to the points where the several 
curves cross the said line, and following with his eye the vertical line at those respective points 
to the top or bottom ‘of the page, he will learn that 


The * Roya.” expected that 1 out of about 80 would die: 

But by adjusted experielice to 1865, only 1 out of about 109 would die; 
And by ditto fo 1859). co a 8 - ee 104 would dic; 

W hilst by the combined e xperict Ree . . 2} - a 97 would die. 


Little will be reqnired to show the genera/ adaptation of the Diagram to exhibit the success of 
the Royat. in its Mortality, ant the Bexcrtr TruUs OBTAINED BY THE AssUrER WITH Parricipa 
rion OF Purorits in that Olfice Jrefer here to the fact that every point on the left of the oo O 
curve, Which it must be observed represents the Morta ity arpected by our ‘Tables, shows more 
or less gain according as it is removed from or approaches thereto. Now, as the curve ooo 
and the one painted red, respectively depicting the adjusted Mortality of the Roya up to 185%, 
and up to 1864, are entirely on the left of the ©O@ curve, and some portions of them at a very 
mrked distance. it is at once evident that everything in the past experience of the Company, 
as respects this important gubject, has been more furourable than could have been reasciiably hoped 


fer. 
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EVIDENCES OF GREAT PROGRESS. 
FIRE PREMIUMS. \ 


1856 see ia aaa — ée4 unl ans £151,732 
1886 -.- ois as iad a me = . 447,271 
1866 NEARLY TIIREE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856. 


LIFE PREMIUMS. 
1856 Poe a = oun _ £37 344 - 
1868 .. = vide ; . «+s 188,566 
18.6 FIVi TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856. 


RAPID GROWTH OF LIFE FUNDS. 


1856 ‘e oss ose os bie - ein £118,716 
1826 -. . 848,746 
1863 exceeds 1836 by no less ‘than £730. 030. 


Amount added to the Life Funds in the year 1866 alone, after payment of all Losses and 
IExpenses, £124,165. 

The increase for the vear 1867 alone, beyond the amount at the close of the year 1866, 
will also show, when the accounts are completed, a further anmount of over £120, 000, 
making the total Life Funds nearly £1, 000, 000, in addition t» the Fire Reserve fund and 
Capital. The accumulated funds of the Company being thus nearly 


ONE MILLION AND A HALF ¢& 


The Actuary in his late Valuation Report stated his opinion that no less than £100,000 
would be added annually to the Life and Annuity Funds, for the next ten vears, This anticipa- 
tion has so far been’ more than realized, as the Funds in hand at the end of 1867 will show an 


INCREASE OF OVER £110,000 PER ANNUM. 
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Scottish Widows Fund 


Life Assurance Society 
FOUNDED A.D. 1815 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London, 4 RoyAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. }. Belfast, 17 Hicu STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 EAst PARADE. 
Manchester, 39 Cross St., KiNG Sr. Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. ' Birmingham, 39A NEW STREET. 
Norwich, 48 Sr. Gres’ CuurcH PLaIn. 
And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 


—-#¢4e- 


General Financial Results. 


Claims Paid exceed ‘ . ‘ P £6,000,000 
Invested Funds exceed ‘ - . 4,640,000 
Annual Revenue exceeds . ° ‘ 600,000 


Persons intending to insure their Lives 


Should view the transaction as an investment involving to themselves the 


important question of Security and Profit, and should rest satisfied with 
nothing less than complete evidence on both these heads. 


They should specially observe 
(1) That a statement of Funds in hand, without a corresponding state- 
ment of Liabilities, can give no proper idea of the financial stability of an 
office. (2) That the publication of a few cases of large Bonuses accruing 
under exceptional circumstances can only misrepresent the general results 
of the past, and must produce a misleading impression of the prospects 
of the future. (3) That to present cheap rates of Premium-alone as a 
determining inducement to the public is to overlook the primary condi- 
tions of both Security and Profit. This Society meets the growing demand 
for information from all monetary institutions by the most unreserved 
publication of its financial position and results. On these it 


Claims the Confidence of the Public 


(1.) As regards Security.—The Society’s Prospectus contains a Balance-Sheet, 
showing in detail the Funds and the Securities in which they are invested, 
as well as the Values of the Liabilities, and the specific data by which 
these values were ascertained. 

(2.) As regards Profit.—_The Prospectus contains Tables of the Bonuses de- 
clared on Policies of a// durations since the Society was founded. And 

{3.) In addition, the Prospectus contains a Table of Surrender Values and 
other financial information most important to parties contemplating Life 
Assurance, which, it is believed, has never been published by any 
other Life Assurance Institution. 




















Scottish CHidows’ Fund Life Assurance Socictv. 


Pecuniary Advantage of the Mutual System. 


Under the Mutual System, as conducted in the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, 
the whole Profits realised are divided among the Policyholders alone, and are 
not participated in by Shareholders as in Proprietary Life Offices. With the 
view of conveying a definite idea to the public of the actual value of the Society’s 
Mutual System, the following illustration is given of its actual money worth to 
its own Policyholders. t will be seen by reference to the Balance-sicet, 
published in the Society’s Prospectus, that the Profits realised during the seven 
years ending 31st December 1866, amounted to no less than £834,183: 10: 1. 
Had the Society been a Proprietary Company, from a tenth to a third—more 
probably a fifth—of this large sum would have been paid away to Shareholders. 
Under the Proprietary system therefore, 


THE LOSS 
to its Policyholders would have been, 


Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders - £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion) , - 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth. . : ‘ ‘ - 208,546 
Allowing one-third : . . . . ; - 278,061 


Such being the amounts, under different views, saved to Policyholders 
merely by the Mutual system during the comparatively short period of seven 
years, it is evident that during an average lifetime the saving must in the 
aggregate, amount to an enormous sum. 

Consequently, even when the Profit earned isas great in a Proprietary Com- 
pany as in a Mutual Office, the Moatual Jnstitution is the one which must be the 
more profitable to the Assured. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


For THE ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH, WITH PROFITS, 





: Premiums 
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Policies dated on or before 3lst December 

will rank for Six Years’ Bonuses at next Division of Profits, or 
one Year's Bonus more than Policies of later date. 

Forms of Proposal and all necessary SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


information may be had, free of . ? a me 
y snceraaggaap ne ng J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

















MANUFACTU RED 
FOR MORE THAN 


ENTURY § 
SADLER sc’ 


°s = SOUTHWARK. LONDON. Ez 











POET TR,» 


Xmas Beadp curly in December, Xmas 
1868. PRICE THREEPENCE, 1868; 


The Illustrated Curitsrmas DousLE Number of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 


entitled the 


“EXTRA-ORDINARY ’ 


With the following original and striking Tales? 


The Subpeena. | Stole Away. 
The Night-Summons. | Adrift on an Ice-Floe. 
Interest upon Half-a-Crown. | The Evidence of a Jamaica 


The Great Sarah Jane. | Witness. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSVENDORS, AND AT ALL THE 


RAILWAY STATIONS. 
; [Over. 























TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the BRAZIL; with a 
full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down 1500 miles of the 
Great River Sao Francisco from Sabara to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Buxton, 
F.R.GS., etc., ete. 

A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, 


Escorial, &c. In 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A- ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 
BRAC HUNTER. By Major Byne In One Volume, handsomely bound in 
Hatt. In vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


The GREAT UNWASHED. By | ‘the MARCH to MAGDALA. By 


‘The Journeyman Engineer.” Uniform * sg Map 
with “Some Habits and Customs of the G. A. Hawt, Special Correspondent of the 
Working Classes.”? In 1 vol Standard. Inl vol., 8vo., 15s. 

g Classes, > 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of America. By Grorce Roser, M.A, 
(Arthur Sketchley). In 1 vol. 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘ Clarissa.’ 
CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuer. Ricuarpson. Edited by E. S. 
Dauwas, Author of “The Gay Science.” In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” 
‘*A Lost Name,” &c. In 3 vols, 
ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
** East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &c. In 3 vols. 
STRANGE WORK. By Tuomas OUT of the MESHES: A Story. 


ArcHEer. In 8 vols. | In 3 vols. 





The DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By DIANA GAY; or, the History of a 


WituiamM GILBERT. 2 vols. Young Lady. By Percy Firzcerap, 


BURIED ALIVE: a Novel. 1 vol Author of ‘* Never Forgotten,” &c. In 
. ‘ o 3 vols. 
enn tl gga ae WILD as a HAWK: a New Novel. 


The MOONSTONE. By WILKIE 
Cotuns, Author of “The Woman in | 
White,’ “ Armadale,” ‘‘ No Name,” &c. | 
In3vols. | The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By 

NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Morey | the Author of “‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 
Farrow. 8 vols. In 3 vols, 


The SEABOARD PARISH. By Getorce MacDonatv, LL.D., 


** Author of Robert Falconer,” &c. In 3 vols. 
“ Here is another book by Dr. MacDonald !—a book full of the records of a good man’s life, full of beautiful 


thoughts, valuable experience, eloquent description of scenery, quaint illustrations of familiar subject 3.” 
ATHENRUM, 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp Garnett. 
In 3 vols. 
A HOUSE of CARDS; a Novel, in NELLIE’S MEMORIES; a Domestie¢ 
8 vols. By Mrs. CasHEL Hoey. Story. By Rosa N. Carey. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. Macquoip, Author of ‘Charlotte 
Burney,” &c. In 3 vols. 





LONDON: 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
















Now ready, No. XVIL., for December, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An Illustrates Monthly. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conpuctep sy EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS. 
5. Breaking a Butterfly ; or, Blanche 8. A House of Cards. A Novel. 
sat. ” = i <i Book IIT. Chap. III. Downwards. 
Chaps. XVIL—X1X. (With an Chap. IV. During the Winter. 
Illustration.) 9. A Year’s Work. (With an Illustration.) 
2. The Sorrows of Sark. 10. Criticisms on Contemporaries. No. V. 
3. Christmas by Contract. ** George Elliot.” 
4. Tothe Moon. (With an Illustration.) 11, English Photographs. By an American. 
5. Aunt Anastasia on Silks and Satins. No, XI. 
6. From Narui to Perugia. 12. Falsehoods. 
7. ** Not False, but Fickle.” 13. In Octoher. 








NOW READY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


A STABLE FOR 
NIGHTMARES. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF TINSLEYS MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 

























1. Devereux’s Dream. 8. Mr. Brown's Ghost Story. 

2. Catherine’s Quest. 9. Falconest. 

3. The Weird of the Windhams. 10. The Phantom Fourth. 

4. An American Ghost. 11. The Spirit’s Whisper. 
5. Haunted. 12. The Old Gentleman’s Story. 

6. Pichon and Sons of the Croix Rousse, . Dr. Faversham’s Story. 

7. The Vicarage Ghost. 14. The Secret of the Plaster Casts. 









RSP The First and Second Volumes of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, are now ready, price 8s. each. 
Cuses for binding Vols. I. & II. may be had of the Publishers, 
price 1s. 6d. each. 















LONDON : 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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193, PICCADILLY, 
December st, 1868. 


dew Roons und Ueto Editions 
PUBLISHED BY 


Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HaALttu. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely new edition of 
the whole of Mr. Carlyle’s Works. It will be carefully revise:i by the Author, 
handsomely printed in demy 8vo., and entitled— 


THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


On the rst January, 1869, will be published the First Volume, 
Sartor Resartus ; 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF HERR TEUFELSPROCKHL, 


By THOMAS CARLYLE, 


L. SIMONIN. 
Underground Life. 
By L. Simonr. 


Imperial 8vo., with 170 Woodcuts, 16 Plates richly coloured, and 14 Maps. 
[ Zinmediately. 
R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
From the Levant, the Black Sea, and tne Danube. 


By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD, Two Vols. crown 8vo., 265. 
[This day, 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 




















H. F. GOBLET. 


4 Theory of Sight: 
R, HOW WE SEE, AND WHAT WE SEE, 
By H. F. GosLet. Demy 8vo., ros. [ This day, 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, called 
Frederick the Great. 
By THomMAS CARLYLE. 
A New Edition, in crown 8vo., with Portraits and Maps. Vols. I. and il. 


[ This d ty. 


** These form new volumes of the uniform edition of Mr, Carlyle's Books. 


ISABELLE SAXON. 
Five Years within the Golden Gate. 
By ISABELLE SAXON. Post 8vo., 9s. [ This day, 








J. A. ST. JOHN. 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
By J. A. Sr. Joun. A New Edition, in One Vol., ros. 6d. 
[This day 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


The Works of Walter Savage Landor. 
Two Vols. imperial 8vo., 215. 
DR. SEEMANN. 
Dottings by the Roadside. 


By Dr. SEEMANN. Demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 
[Zn Decan'x 





R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON anp E. PENNELL ELMHIRST 
Our Life in Japan. 
By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON and E, PENNELL ELMuirst. 


8vo., with Illustrations. [Zn December, 


MRS. PITT BYRNE. 
Feudal Castles of France. 


By Mrs. Pitt ByRNE. Demy 8vo., with Illustrations. 
[Zn December. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 3 


——————————————— ———EEEEE Se — 








RALPH N. WORNUM. 
Characteristics of Styles. 
By RALPH N. WorNUM. Royal 8vo., with many Illustrations. Third Editior 


[Jn the press, 


W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


The Holy Land. 


By \W. HerwortH Dixon. Post 8vo., with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings. 
Fourth Edition. [Zn the press. 


LOUIS FIGUIER. 


The World before the Deluge. 


From the French of Louis Ficurer. Demy 8vo., with 233 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. [Zn the press. 


The Vegetable World. 


From the French of Louis Ficurer. Demy 8vo., with 447 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. [Zn the press. 


The Ocean World. 


Being a Descriptive History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of 
Louis FiGureR. Demy 8vo., with 427 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
[Jn the press, 


The Insect World. 


A Popular Account of the Orders of Insects. From the French of Louts 
FiGuIER. Demy 8vo., with 576 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
[Jn the press, 


JOHN FORSTER. 
The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. 


By Jown Forster. Post 8vo., with 40 Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. 75. 64 


COUNT MAFFEL. 
Recollections of the Life of Massimo d’Azeglio. 


Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. Two Vols 
Post 8vo., with Portrait, 245. 

















DR. PAIJKULL. 
A Summer in Iceland. 


By Dr. PAIJKULL, Professor of Geology in the University of Upsala. Demy 8vo., 
with Map and IJlustrations, 145. 


E. B. EASTWICK. 
Venezuela: Sketches of Life in a South American 
Republic. 
By E. B, Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., Author of “ Murray’s Handbook of India,” 
&c. Demy 8vo., with Map. Second Edition. [This day. 
R. KEYSER. 
Private Life of the Old Northmen. 


From the Posthumous Works of R. KEyserR, Professor in History at the Royal 
University, Christiania, Norway. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 
HENRY MORLEY. 
English Writers, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. 


By Henry MORLEY, Professor of English Literature, University College, 
London. Demy 8vo. 


The following Divisions are now ready :— 
THE CELTS AND ANGLO-SAXONS. Part I., Vol. I. ras. 
FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. Part II., Vol. I. ros, 
FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. Part I., Vol. II. 12s, 


ALSO, 
Tables of English Literature. 
By Henry MORLEY. 


To be completed in Three Parts, Part I., containing Three Charts, price 
15. 6d., now ready. 


*.* The Charts may be had separately, price 6d. each, 


MRS. H. LLOYD EVANS. 
Last Winter in Algeria. 


By Mrs. H. Ltoyp Evans. Crown Svo., with a Map, tos. 6d 
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ABW BOCES AND NE }W EDITIONS. 5 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON. 


Chronicles and Characters. 
By Hon. Rosert Lyrron (Owen Meredith). In Two Vols. post 8vo., 245. 


With the p onym of Owen Meredith, Mr. Lytton a cast away many of the defects that 
sfigured th © prot = of his early youth. That his first po possessed a graceful charm is proved 
e popularity they attained both i in this country and in henna a; but that they very insufficiently 
presented the writer’s powers is attested by the superiority ef hi later volumes. ° Wh atever 
uay have been the diversity of critical opinion as to the pocticz al worth of Mr. Ly tton’ s fir t published 
volumes, no one can deny that ‘ Chronicles and Characters’ eminently deserves that ‘ patient perusal’ 
which the author says in his preface ‘I presume not to hope from many readers,’ but which, neverthe- 
less, I cla aim as a preliminary to any final judgment of a work ‘ which has occupied nearly seven years 
of my lif ec.’ The range of these studies is so extensive, the subjects so diverse, that it is difficult in 
ted space to give any sufficient idea of the depth of thought, the patient labour, and the genuine 
iasm Mr, Lytton has brought to bear on nearly every page of his work.” —Zimes, 


Lucile. 


By OWEN MEREDITH (Hon. RoBERT LytTTOon). 














Fcap. 8vo., 6s.; or, in royal 8vo., with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 155. 


Clytemnestra, &c. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo., 65 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Poetical Works. 
Seventh and Complete Edition. Five Vols. fcap. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 


ALSO, 


Selections from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 


Crown 8vo., with New Portrait and Vignette. Second Edition. tos. 6¢. 


REV. ALEXANDER DYCE 
The Works of William Shakespear, 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Now complete, Nine Vols. demy, 4/. 4-. 


b hens yct appeared. . . . . . Mr. Dyce’s Edition is a gre«t work, 
ent it contains the standard text.”— 7 ames. 


“ The best text of § 








CHAPMAN AND HALLS 

















HENRY TAYLOR. 
Philip Van Artevelde. 


Feap. 8vo. Eighth Edition. 5s: 


Edwin the Fair, &c. 


Fcap. 8vo. Fifth Edition. 5s. 


A Sicilian Summer, &c. 
Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 5s. 


CAROLINE L. MOSCROP. 


Fairy Records: Six in Number. 
By CAROLINE L. Moscrop. Crown 8vo., 55. 
[This duy. 


WHYTE MELVILLE. 
The White Rose. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. A New Edition in One Vol. Crown 8vo., 55. 
[This day. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF “OUIDA’S” NOVELS. 


Idalia: a Romance. 


By OurpaA. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Under Two Flags 


By Ourps. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Chandos. 


By Oumpa. Crown 8vo., 55. 








day, 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 











NEW NOVELS. 


A New Novel by Ouida. 
Tricotrin: a Story of a Waif and Stray. 


By “Ourwa.” ‘Three Vols. Crown 8vo. [ This day. 





True to the Life. 

Three Vols. Crown 8vo. (This day. 
Talent and Tact: a Story. 
By ARTHUR RINGWooD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. = [ This day. 
A Question of Honour. 
By W. Cosmo Monknovuse. Three Vols. Crown 8vo, 

ae [ This day. 

A Thorn in his Side. 

By ARNOLD HEATH. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 

[ This day, 


Laura's Pride. 
By the Author of “ Mary Constant.” Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 


— ee [ This day. 
On the Brink. 
By Sik FRANCIS VINCENT. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 
eas [ This day. 
The Fight of Faith. 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL. (Jn the Press. 


Sowing and Reaping. 


By A. M. DoNELAN, Author of “ Flora Adair.” Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 


[In the Press, 


“ Bones and I:” 
OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME. 


By WHYTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. 9s. [ Ready. 



















CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Carlyle’s Works: 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In Two Vols. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, With Elucidations and Connecting 
Narrative. In Three Vols. 18s, 

LIFE OF JOHN STIRLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. One Vol. 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In Four Vols. 24>. 

SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. One Vol. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Vol. 6s. 

CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. One Vol. és. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Vol. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goérue. A Translation. In Two Vols. 12s 


DR. CARLYLE. 
Dante's Divine Comedy: The Inferno. 
Literally Translated by Dr. J. A. CARLYLE. Post 8vo. Second Edition. 14s, 


RALPH N. WORNUM. 
The Epochs of Painting. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times, and 
many Places. By R. N. WorNuM. Demy 8vo. 20s, 


The Life of Holbein. 
By R. N. WorxuM. Imp. 8vo., with Portrait, and 34 Illustrations. 315. 6d. 


Ww ALTER B AGEHOT. 


The English Constitution. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Post 8vo. 9s. 


*€ So full of true and sagacion us thought that no one will ever again set himself to study the English 


Coens Stitt: ition without consulting it.”—Saturday Rev ; 
* Much knowledge admirably conveyed.” —£ din joa Review, 


COMPLETION OF THE 
. ~ — ” . , 
“Charles Dickens Edition” of Mr. Dickens's 
7 . 
Works. 
Handsomely printed on toned paper, royal 16mo., with Illustrations. 
The Complete Set of 18 vols. Roxb yureshe Binding, £3 10s, 
Ditto bevelled cloth, £2 18s. 
Vols. at 3s. 6d. Vols. at 3s. 
TIE PICKWICK PAPERS OLIVER TWIST. 
cas PLR wES PATER. | OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. BARNABY RUDGE. 
OMBEY AND SON. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
a Sw eee | | AMERICAN NOTES, & REPRINTED 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. PIECES. 
VID COPPERFIE A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
en SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
BLEAK HOUSE. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
LITTLE DORRIT. we i a and PICTURES FROM 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. THE U NCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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{ISTHAS PRESENTSENEW YEARS IF 


veh ES at Gd ee 
| FATHER ee Comic tigures and animals, birds, poultry, clown 


vule lo xcking ca giove box. cigar, fancy boxes and baskets 


Cc-> 


A ARTICLES at |/ exch 
FATHER CHRIST HAG fan box, glove box, cigar box, tea chest, baie 


grotesque figures ar himais, puppet show, jockeys, post boys, highiar 
ders , offic ers, robins i rlequins and clowns, shoeblacks, scent watch 
conipasse nd crreries (watch-shaped), fancy boxes and baskets 


ARTIC t 4/6 each. 
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LBS 9 OTHE NEW REVOLVER SMELLING BOTTLE, : 
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ne 2 Le THE LADY'S CIGAR CASE 3 scent bottles in shape of cigars. 2%. & 


(asp THE CUINEA MUSICAL SCENT-CASE, containing 2 bottle 

oe t, perfume id pope vo tunes 
“~S et SCENT CASES. nh Fancy Woods, Leather, Ormoija, Velvet, Chica. Giass. 
: IS tch Wood, Pe ar), ivo ry, ete., filed with perfume, from 5. 
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fx gp RIMMEL'S PERFUN ‘ED FANS 
/ > THE NEW AMERICAN FAN, made of white hx iv wood t 5-& 
cnet 2\% & THE INITIAL FAN. White wood, 2/6; enamelled, sf post e a 
eae IA THE AUSTRALIAN MYALL- “wood FAN, emitting s natural Viojet | 
— Pee 7 6and 40'5 pest ¢ e 
ee oats aa THE ‘CASSOLETTE FAN, itfully scented, 3/6 by post for 54 staruns 
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cALEVY & CHOIC: 


( -RNAMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


as TREES 
e ARTICLES at 64. wach. = 

r— <> <)\. COMIC HEADS, Ladies’ Cigars, Sachets 
PICS 





, yule fogs, birds, animals, fancy 







Ss 


ey boxes and baskets, etc. 

po J. aan Se ARTICLES at {/ each. 

eo 4 ROS: 9 ON YULE LOG, magnetic charm, gt 
ke fi 


grotesque figures and animals 
boxes and baskets, ete ; 


See aiso wonder the heading « Christmas Presents 
A box of 3 doz. assorted ornaments for 10/6, and & 


dos. for #1 
*\’ RIMMEL’S REVOLVING MUSICAL CHRISTMAS TREES. 
Large Size, with Artificial Tree, playing for one hour.. 
Medium ditto Natural ditto 30 minutes..,.. Four 
Small ditte x ditto 20 minuutes..... Three 

These Trees are fitted up with fancy articles, and can he renewed every 
Christmas at a small cest. 


RIMMEL’S PATENT DINNER TABLE FOUNTAIN 


To replaee the finger ziass and omagpey! salver, one or more being placod 
on the table at Inner’ a la Rus se, or handed round at desert time 
Price - Silver plated with Glass Basin isi. £4 is., aud’ £4 ivs.. chased $2 


Seven Guineas 


¥% 












gilt chased, ruby dish #2 49 
LARGE PERFUME FOUNTAINS 
For Festivals,Balis, Dinners, ete, from #1 45/ to Thirty Guineas 
Ve Detailed List on application 
YS 44 ‘aaa HIRE OF FOUNTAINS. 
», Be ad Without Perfume, a Guinea; with Rosewater Guinea and a half; with Eau 
Maps > de Cologne, Three Guineas per day. (Perfume left to be returned.) 
ii si RIMMEL’S ROSE-WATER CRACKERS 
4 wbl———2 an amusing device for Evening Parties, with choice Motioes, from Shake 
——— _—- speare, Pope, Byron, Moore, etc v/. per dozen. Six dozen for 16/6. { 
Sa Silver Paper for Wedd: ngs. e » 2 » per dozen 
@ ~~ es sem ste Saw eEeer (er > ee Se 
Panay: RIMMELS Ni STUME C 
Noo i We 
* Eat ca 2ad-dress or piece of attire 3/6 per dozen 
7 em -\ 4 = f for a 
——) ~*~ be ¥ CHRISTMAS SACHETS, Paper, 6d. and 4/; silk centres, 4/; Satin, 2/6; by 
ams) Sa) a : 
aS es PERFUMED | CHRISTMAS AND 4 YEAR’S CARDS ,; 18 
rT jest PERF ‘OMED ‘AND ILLUMINA? ED DINN NER CARDS, 2/6 per dozer, by 
j be mye post for 34 stamps. bitte, whith menn at back, 4 by post for 9 stamps 
i ON; y 
= rl it Perfumed Programmes for Balls, Concerts and Private 
ee? Sal A FSS Theatricals, Terms sent on application. 
f =. OR RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES 
Py Comprising the Shakesperian Vaieatine Cupid's Magnet 4/. Medieval Fa 
x 4 Yaientine 3/6, the Musical Valentine, the Waiteau Valentine, end au in 
i> é fog : mense variety of other sorts all ex juisitely tinished, will be ready 
{—/ ESR 75 y the 15/h. January. A detailed list w !! be published on ist. Janu wy 
LAY Me y ’ “IDC 
PREMIUMS TC PURCHASERS 
* Retail Purchasers at any of Rimmel’s London Establishments, from Decemin 
15, 4868 to February 45, ix6y will be presented with the following Premium 
For a purchase of 5/ ° «A Sache 
’ , 1C/t - A Satin citt 
£1 1/ ..AFrevch or English, edition of « Reco}! 
tions of the Paris Exhibition. 
#41 441/. 6d.......A 58. copy of Rimmel’s «Book of Pe erfurne 
43 3 a -A 10/6. copy of Rimmel’s « Book of 


fumes. » 
££ 5/ &upwards.A Guinea edition of ditto, bound 
antique 
N. B — all orders to be accompenied with a remittance. A Guinea’= wor 


sent carriage free to any Railway Station in England 
and 


in o t 
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= >  ~ fue queen'y! If 
de eee Sy OF THE 6 
OF THE FRENCH “727pJ ¢ — AC SSS SAG\ NETHERLANDS \e 
THE <\VELERS I SR eR Gre Se y >THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS CS 
QUEENOF SPAIN % - ‘ iy ee } ANDTOH.RH fe 
,THE KING OF PORTUGAL 


cerca A oy THE PRINCESS OF WALES “Wf 


FASHIONABLE PERFUMES : FOR THE SEASON 


RIMMEL’S TE RG). _IHLANG-IHLANG 
the flower of flowers “OR \¥™ ** (Unona Odoratissima) 
the most delicious and lasting scent ever produced 
LA NOUVELLE MARQU! SE 


CATED BY P ADELINA PATT ow 


re GRANDE DUCHESS 
WITH A COLORED FHOTOGRAPH OF MAD SCH 


ROSE LAUREL TEA FLOWERS NEW MOWN HAY | ESS. BOUQUET 
ORIENTAL HYACINTH WOOD VIOLET FERN BLOSSOMS | MOSS ROSE 


COFFEE FLOWERS JOCKEY CLUB ALEXANDRA BOUQUET | RIMMEL'S BOUQUET & 
Price fram 28. 6d each; threem a handsome 6017 s 
RIMMELS TOIL ET ARTICLES 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 
PURE WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP 64d per-cake 
PELLUCID GLYCERINE SOAP ‘<ontaining 30 per cent of Glycerine) 1/per cake 
IHLANG-IHLANG SOAP deliciousiy scented. 3/6 per cake 
EXTRACT of LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE for the Hair..1/6 2/¢ & 5/ 
LIME CREAM..1/ - SHAMPOO MIXTURE. 2/6 
ARNICA CREAM a new préparation for stopping the fall of the Harr 2/6 
RIMMEL S LOTION for beautifying the complexion.. 2/9. 4/é & 8/é 
GLYCERINE COLD CREAM....1/ 
ROSE LEAF POWDER. .I/. 
PERLINE a perfect!y innocuous WHITE.....1/ & 2/6 
HCEBE BLOOM 1/& Q/é 
,RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR of universal cele prity 1/ 2/6 & S/ 
RIMMEL’S IMPERIAL EAU DE COLOGNE. i/s 
LAVENDER WATER from..1/ 
RIMMEL S VIOLET WATER in elegant PARIAN battles 2/6 
RIMMELS ODONTINE 
for the teeth. 2/6 


CORAL and CHERRY tooth paste ¥ 


96,Strand ~ 
128 Regent S!.24 Cornhill, 


LONDON 


SS Boulevard des:taliens 
SEE pancleme PAGES ‘ PA Ris 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from . . . . . . £7 lbs. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from . . - £3 Os. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKBD IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 

MESS EXPORT, AND FURNISHENG ORDERS PROMPTLY EXBCGUTED. 
LONDON—Show-Reoms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactéry and Show-Rooms, Broad Street. 

ESTABLISHED 1807. 


DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY CHANDELIERS, 


IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormotu, China, and Glass; Statuettes, in Parian; Vases, and other 
Ornaments; ina SHOW-ROOM erected expressly for these articles. 


OSLER, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Ik causes the Hair to grow tt cures & prevents Baldness. 
Thick and Sirong. t is a perfect Hair Restorer 
It stops the Hair from fall- and Hair Dressing com- 
ing off bined. 
S21, . ee ye bottles, 8 Cc. 
8S Offing . hemiste & Perfumers, in large oD wW- 
Ce: 266, i Holborn, 4 ponds 





Messrs. CASSELL, PE TTER R, and GALPIN have i» preparation, and will pablish in MONTHL Y SHILLING PARTS, 


New Work, entitled 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: 


A RECORD OF DISCOVERY, GEOGRAPHY, AND ADVENTURE. 
Edited by H. W. BATES, Assistant Secretary of the Roval Geqgraphieal Society 

The Work will be profusely Illustrated, the Illustrations consisting of FuLt-PaGe and HaLF-PaGE ENGRAVINGS, 
from Photographs and Original Drawings. The Text will be contributed by Authors whose knowledge of the seve oral 
Countries described, and whose individual share in the Adventures narrated, will enable them to give accurate 
information, in the form of interesting personal narratives, which will be so brought together as to present all the 
popular features of our best books of travel. 

The size of the Page will be Roya 4To, so that in the mechanical production of the Work full justice may be done 
to the numerous and beautiful Engravings with which it will he emboliished. 


PART I. READY DECEMBER 15. 
*” Prospectuses of ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS will be forwarded Post FREE on application to Messrs. Cy LI, 
PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.¢ 


NOW READY, PRICE " SIXPENCE, 


“THE MARK: 


BEING “THE QUIVER” CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
CASSELL, PETTER AND GALPIN, LOND( ON AND NEW YORK. 
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10,000 CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 


PARKANS 


S & COTTO 


24.25.27.& 28 OXFORD S: W. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 


With Learuer Jornts, will last for years, at moderate Prices. 


CHINA, ELECTRO-GILT, AND ELEGANTLY MOUNTED} 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES. : 


2s. 6d. to 60s. 


FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS| 
AND CHURCH SERVICES, 


IN PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, FOR PRESENTS. 





Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 


| Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
| TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Gns. 
| HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Gns. 

| Elegant RETICULES, 10s. 6d. 

| LADIES’ COMPANIONS, 7s. 6d. 

| GLOVE BOXES, 8s.6d., 12s.6d.&21s. | 


SCRAP BOOKS & ALBUMS, 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. 
FANS. CASES OF SCISSORS. 


CARD TRAYS in China, &c., 15s. 


CIGAR CASES of every kind. 
PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &c. 
CARD CASES in great variety. 





'TRAVELLING WRITING CASES 
| INKSTANDS. Mounted, 7s. 6d. 


BOOK SLIDES, ditto, 5s. 6d. 


WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Gns. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 21s. 
| DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to & Gns 


POCKET BOOKS AND DIARIES. 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. 


| JEWEL CASES, 15s. 6d. 
|| SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 
OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Gns 
| SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s.6d.to50sf 
| CHESS BOARDS, CHESS MEN, ang 


DRAUGHTS, in great variety. 





DRESSING BAGS, 1 to 10 Guineas. 
DRESSING CASES, 15s. to £20: 


A Choice of 300. 


(Solid Silver Fittings 8 Guineas.) 


WRITING CASES of every kind. 


BAGATELLE TABLES, 28s. 6d., 50s., 58s. 6d., 65s., 78s. 6d., &e. with | 
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Balls, Cues, &c. (the board at 78s. 6d. is 7 ft. long, and is sient 
recommended). 











IN-DOOR ee and “ae | other + Sieet Games. 
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